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What’s Next in Sciencer 


By KARL T. COMPTON, President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Delivered before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, St. Louis, December 30, 1935 


T is an all too common practise of scientific publicists 
and prognosticators to give free vent to their imagina- 
tions in a most unscientific way by picturing our descend- 

ants as flying through interplanetary space, after the manner 
of Buck Rogers—or operating a navy with a thimbleful of 
transmuting atoms—or banishing old age by administration 
of glandular extracts. No doubt many of the past triumphs 
of science were, relatively to the times, as spectacular and 
more unexpected than these would be. However, 
scientific progress is not a great leap of imagination, but a 
steady like the advance of a great army, at times 
strategic positions are captured, as when the positive electron 
(position) was discovered; at times there is a steady “mop- 
ping up” process all along the line, as when the systematic 
search for chemical isotopes followed the first discovery; at 
times there is retreat, as when a theory is proved untenable; 
at-times a new powerful engine of this scientific war is in- 
vented, like the radio tube amplifier. While the scientific 
campaign is generally well planned in advance and directed 
toward certain main objectives, it is also, on occasion, op- 
portunistic in that its center of activity may be quickly 
shifted by some new discovery or idea which discloses new 
territories to be conquered. 

A better analogy to scientific progress is geographical 
exploration. Just as the discovery of the Great Lakes and 
the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri Rivers led to their use 
colonization, so great scientific discoveries 
and are the channels for widespread advance of 
scientific knowledge. Similarly there are desert and moun- 
tain barriers in science where progress is slow because the 
oases and passes have not yet been discovered. But, as far 


even 


process, 


as avenues of 
theories 


as we can now see, there is no limit to the completeness with 
which man may expect to understand the materials, forces 
and processes of nature. 

This week the armies of science have gathered in St. 
Louis to report their conquests during the past year and to 
plan their future campaigns. There are many divisions 
to this army—the mathematicians, engineers, astronomers, 
chemists, physicists, botanists, psychologists, medical men, 
biologists, sociologists and many others—152 national scien- 
tific societies all included in the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Some one has likened this 
Association to a “holding company,” while its numerous 
associated societies like the American Physical Society or 
the American Statistical Society are “operating companies” 
—to borrow the designations of the much abused public 
utility companies. The sum total of the membership lists 
of this Association and all its component societies is consid- 
erably more than three-quarters of a million, which figure 
may be taken as the measure of organized activity in pure 
and applied science in America. 

I have been asked to discuss the topic “What’s Next 
in Science?” ‘To answer this question properly, we need to 
consider where we are now and what has been our path in 
the past decades. Nowhere has this been more strikingly 
and comprehensively stated than in the preamble to a resolu- 
tion adopted just a year ago by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and submitted to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, urging “that 
aggressive governmental support of scientific work is essen- 
tial to any sound program of building for the future national 
welfare, and is essential if this country is to do its full part 
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in the further advance of civilization and if it is to enjoy 
its proper share in the benefits of this advance.”’ 


The preamble to this resolution summarizes the im- 
portance and achievements of science in the following words: 


“Development and application of science have been 
basic to the economic and social progress of nations, making 
possible such movements as universal education, abolition of 
child labor and slavery, emancipation of women, insurance 
and pensions, moderate hours of labor and great improve- 
ment in the standards of health, comfort and satisfaction 
in living. 

“Scientific developments have not only conferred gen- 
eral benefits, but in particular have been largely effective in 
leading to recovery from previous depressions—as the rail- 
road industry following the depression of 1870, the electric 
industry following that of 1896 and the automobile industry 
following that of 1907. 


“Scientific research is a productive investment proven 
by experience to yield a high rate of return, as illustrated 
by the saving of $2,000,000,000 per year from the Bessemer 
steel process and of over $1,000,000 per day from the 
modern incandescent lamp, and as illustrated also by the 
entire chemical, electrical, communication, transportation 
and metallurgical industries and by the enormous employ- 
ment in such industries. 


“Progressive foreign nations have recognized the im- 
portance of maintaining their scientific strength at a high 
productive level and have provided for this maintenance by 
allocation of funds to support scientific work on a national 
scale. 

“There now exists in America a situation demanding 
as never before an intelligent use of our national resources. 

“There are manifold problems in health, safety, agri- 
culture, better use of resources, development of new prod- 
ucts and processes whose social value and urgent need are 
unquestioned but whose solution is being seriously hampered 
by lack of funds for research, which have been greatly cur- 
tailed at this time when properly directed scientific work is 
more than ever needed. 

“The great national planning program, which is now 
under consideration for the use of our physical resources 
of soil, minerals and crops, will be seriously deficient unless 
it includes provisions for utilizing the scientific resources of 
the country for creative work.” 

What, in the light of this background, are some of the 
lines in which we may expect increased scientific activity in 
the near future? Let me suggest a few scientific problems 
of incalculable importance to the country. 

1. Agricultural research in the past has led to greater 
yields of improved farm products. The great problem of 
agriculture today is to discover new uses for these products, 
uses which will create new social values or partially replace 
the consumption of our exhaustible natural resources. Silk 
from wood, rubber from weeds, and motor fuel (alcohol 
mixed with gasoline) from corn or potatoes are actual exam- 
ples of what can be done. Experience justifies belief that, 
along such lines, science may create new demands for farm 
products which will provide a constructive and permanent 
solution of the agricultural problem. This would be an in- 
finitely better solution than the present emergency expedient 
of paying huge sums to induce farmers to raise less—to plow 


under crops and slaughter stock, in order that the rest of 
us, who pay that bill, will also have to pay more for our 
food. I believe that no one, not even among its proponents, 
is enthusiastic about this destructive and temporary scheme 
to benefit agriculture. I call it temporary because there are 
already signs that it is doomed to failure in the rapidly 
mounting imports of food products from foreign countries— 
an inevitable situation which will not only kill the scheme 
but be a body blow at American agriculture itself. Cotton, 
meat and wheat have been quick to respond to this invita- 
tion, by America, to foreign countries to sieze not only 
America’s foreign markets but to invade the home markets 
as well. How much more satisfactory would be a positive 
solution, based on scientific developments, which will create 
new industrial demands for farm products, and thus stimu- 
late instead of depress agricultural activity. Of all the ex- 
penditures authorized by the last Congress, the one which 
seems to me wisest was the appropriation of funds to the 
Department of Agriculture for use in research for developing 
new outlets for farm products. This is an encouraging sign, 
and presages important future scientific activity in this line— 
an activity which will probably be centered largely in chem- 
istry and chemical engineering. 

2. I believe that a second line of increased activity in 
applied science will occur in industry—particularly in those 
industries which have hitherto depended largely on tariff 
protection, on monopolies, on exploitation of natural re- 
sources, on governmental subsidies or simply on momentum 
of past strength. These supports are temporary and pre- 
carious; sooner or later they fall before science, because no 
amount of artificial protection can permanently maintain an 
obsolete product, an inferior process or a moribund organiza- 
tion against competitors which are based on scientifically 
improved products or methods. Furthermore, the general 
public is ill-served by industries which lean upon legislative 
favors rather than upon wide-awake technical policies for 
existence, and the public, when it knows the facts, is likely 
to take strenuous measures. We have splendid examples in 
the electrical, communication, chemical and automotive in- 
dustries, of industries which have met competition and have 
continually improved their service to the. public through 
scientific research and the employment of technically trained 
men of highest caliber. And these industries are at the top 
of the list in prosperity. Contrast with these some other 
industries, which you can think of without my naming them, 
which have not built up their organizations with technically 
trained men, which depend more on lobbying than upon 
science for their prosperity, which are suffering from types 
of competition which they themselves might have developed 
and profited by, had they been alert to the opportunities of- 
fered by science. The contrast is striking. There are some 
signs that it has struck home even in boards of directors. 
I believe that the scientist and the engineer will be called 
upon as never before to lead all along the line in our in- 
dustrial fields. 

3. In the medical field, we all know in a general way 
that there are great opportunities for scientific work. Few 
of us, who are not close to this field, realize how great the 
opportunities really are. For example, it is said that twenty 
per cent of all our state taxes go to the care of the mentally 
diseased. Think how great an investment, in money and in 
human happiness alike, it would be to pursue really actively 
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those scientific leads which show any promise of prevention, 
alleviation or cure. ‘Tropical diseases are a tremendous 
drain, not only in the tropics but also in our healthier 
climates. It has been estimated that an alleviation of cer- 
tain enervating diseases in the tropics would so raise the 
standards of living in these regions as to create an increased 
purchasing power that would well repay the probable cost 
of the medical research and practice necessary to improve 
the situation. Cancer, infantile paralysis, the common cold, 
influenza and treatment by glandular extracts all suggest 
unsolved problems of medical science whose even partial solu- 
tion would yield incalculable human as well as economic 
benefits. 


Finally, the most important item of all is that the 
advancement of pure science should be fostered in every 
possible way. It is only as we learn about the materials, 
forces and operations of the world in which we live that 
we can wisely adapt ourselves to life in it and use these 
materials and forces to our own advantage. Pure science 
seeks to gain this knowledge and applied science, or engin- 
eering, seeks to use it in desirable ways. The two go hand 
in hand, and together their success epitomizes man’s con- 
tinual ascent to a richer, fuller, more satisfying life. Such 
are the objectives of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Sciences and its various affiliated societies 
which open their sessions in St. Louis today. 


The Redistribution of Power 


By JOHN W. DAVIS, Lawyer 


Annual address to the New York State Bar Association, January 24, 1936 


HERE is a popular impression that lawyers are men 

of strife and thrive upon contention. “You and I 

know’—to borrow an idiom from an exalted source— 
that nothing could be further from the truth. We are pre- 
eminently friends and lovers of peace, even when we have to 
fight for it. While we worship liberty, we also admire order 
and rely upon the power of established rules and principles 
to maintain and preserve them both. ” From this serene and 
detached height we look down on the dissensions of mankind, 
intervening now and then only to compose their differences. 

It is startling to men so tranquilly disposed to find that 
the battle has suddenly surged in their direction and that, in- 
stead of being mere onlookers, they are not only surrounded 
by the fray, but are in the very thick of it. Yet this has 
happened. Weapons are waving around us; hoarse cries are 
resounding; neo-barbarians are pressing in on every side. In 
such a posture of affairs nothing is left for us peace-loving 
lawyers but to seek safety in flight or join in the encounter, 
viving and taking blows in our turn. Craven or combatant— 
there is no other choice. This is where we find ourselves. If 
my figure of speech needs interpretation, it may be taken to 
signify a deep conviction that the contentious problems of 
this day and hour make a greater demand upon the wisdom, 
self-sacrifice, and courage of the American Bar than any 
others that have arisen in the life of any man here present. 
No more compelling call has come to any generation of 
American lawyers. 

The problems to which I refer have to do with the scope 
and definition of those powers which any government may 
rightfully exercise over its citizens and, so far as America is 
concerned, with the distribution or redistribution of those 
powers among the departments of our government and be- 
tween the States and nation under our federal system. These 
are not questions for lawyers alone, but they lie within our 
accustomed field. On such matters we are presumed to be 
competent to form and express an opinion; and if the Bar 
fails now to give to the country the guidance it is equipped to 
furnish, it will justly forfeit its chief claim to public respect 
and confidence. 

Perhaps we are to blame for not foreseeing this abrupt 


shift of the battle in our direction. It may be that in our 
easy-going way we had taken things too much for granted. 
We believed that certain things had settled into the minds 
and hearts of the American people too firmly for any gust of 
passion to dislodge. ‘The basic propositions on which our 
whole scheme of government and law is built seemed so 
thoroughly established that only outright revolution, as we 
thought, would dare to challenge them. In the light of es- 
tablished doctrine and decision, it did not occur to us that 
anyone could be found to dispute, either in theory or in prac- 
tice, certain fundamental axioms. Among these I name the 
following: : 

First: That the Federal Government is one of limited 
powers, having only those given to it expressly or by nec- 
essary implication in the Constitution; and that all powers 
not so delegated are reserved to the States or to the 
people; 

Seconp: That the Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
departments are, and must remain, separate and distinct 
and that the powers of no one of them can be surrendered 
to or exercised by another; 

Tuirp: That every governmental power of whatever 
sort is subject in its exercise to the limitations fixed by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights and that action which 
oversteps these bounds is void; and, finally, 

FourtH: That where a constitution and a statute, 
State or Federal, are in conflict, it is the high and solemn 
duty of the courts to pronounce between the two—just as 
it is the equal duty of the Legislative and Executive 
branches to accept their ruling. 

It would be wasted time to undertake a demonstration 
uf these propositions to a gathering of American lawyers, or 
of informed American laymen for that matter. To do so 
would be too much like expounding to a body of mathe- 
maticians the accuracy of the multiplication table. It is not 
easy to see, therefore, why anyone familiar with our plan of 
government should have been surprised or disappointed or 
irritated when the Supreme Court, in passing upon recent 
laws, laid its course by the Constitutional landmarks that have 
guided the Republic since its voyage first began. In honor 
and conscience it could not do otherwise. 
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For I think we can agree—“you and 1”—on a fifth con- 
trolling axiom; namely, 

That an oath to preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or any oath in similar form, 
whether taken by Presidents, Members of Congress, or 
Judges on their induction into office—or even by humble 
lawyers like ourselves on our admission to the Bar—binds 
the conscience and the honor of him who takes it to do 
nothing of himself which violates the law of the Consti- 
tution and not to permit the doing of the same by another 
if within his power to prevent. 

It may seem a slender reed, this appeal by public oath to 
the consciences of men, but in the last analysis it is the chief 
if not the sole, reliance of all free government. Just as the 
obligatory force of contracts is the prop of our whole social 
order, so the solemn promise of a public officer to keep within 
the law that makes him is the cement that holds all free gov- 
ernment together. To violate this oath or to treat it lightly 
is surely the mortal sin. For liberty, it has been well said, is 
possible only when the sovereign power is made to obey the 
law. With every recognition of room for doubts or differ- 
ences of opinion where the question is nicely balanced, it still 
remains true that a willful violation of the Constitution or 
a willful usurpation of power by any official, high or low, is 
an offense that no man who loves his country can pardon or 
condone. Guilt in such things is guilt and it cannot be 
covered by bland excuses or pious aspirations. 

In vain we call old notions fudge 
And suit our conscience to our dealing; 
The Ten Commandments will not budge 
And stealing will continue stealing. 


Such is our law; and if we have lived to grieve at the 
passage of not one, but a whole series of statutes passed in 
bold defiance of its basic principles, we have also lived to re- 
joice that in the courts of the country the law has found its 
champions and defenders. 

The irritation of which I speak does not vent itself upon 
court decisions alone. I read, for instance, a declaration by 
one official of a farmer’s organization, that all those who 
brought suit against the A. A. A. are “enemies of the Re- 
public.” And warnings are given here and there that it is 
dangerous to insist upon rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion as it is, lest as a result of such insistence radical changes 
may occur and worse things still may come upon us. Submit, 
they say, to the burden laid on you today or we will load 
you with a heavier one tomorrow; I presume some would 
even write it “and/or we will load you with a heavier one 
tomorrow.” I cannot accept this reasoning. The Constitu- 
tion and the rights of the citizen may be changed quite as 
effectively by gradual encroachment as by direct attack. And 
there is no surer way for men or nations to lose their rights 
than by failing to assert them. Far better is it to have amend- 
ments openly proposed and publicly debated than to have 
creeping changes wrought without notice of their coming. 

With this in mind, I wish tonight to leave the courts to 
their appointed mission and discuss with you proposals made 
by those more candid souls who are not willing to engage in 
guerilla warfare on the Constitution, subverting it by the 
process of stealthy and gradual invasion, but who boldly call 
for its amendment. They tell us openly that the Federal 
Government needs more power than it has; that the States 
have more power than they need; that Congress is too ig- 


norant or too busy or too indolent to make the laws without 
executive assistance; and that having emerged from the 
“Horse and Buggy Age” of our ancestors into the complexi- 
ties of the modern world, many things heretofore entirely 
outside the orbit of any governmental power whatever must 
now be brought within its scope. 

These ideas, whenever they are put in concrete and un- 
derstandable terms, are entitled to a respectful hearing and 
to an answer on the merits. No reproach can be leveled at 
any man who thinks our frame of government can be bettered 
by amendment and who gives his reasons for saying so. 
Obviously he starts with the odds against him; for the con- 
spicuous success our plan has won at home, all Jeremiahs to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and the frightful object les- 
sons furnished in the modern world by countries where a 
different scheme has been followed, offer of themselves strong 
arguments against any change. But I doubt whether those 
who would amend the Constitution are sufficiently answered 
merely by praise of the Constitution as it is, sound and well- 
merited as I believe such praise to be. When panaceas are 
offered on the one side, only to be answered by panegyrics on 
the other, the argument lacks in conclusiveness. We must 
plead the case to issue. 

So far, I submit, those who offer panaceas have done 
very little in spite of much fervent oratory to make their 
position clear. It is all very well to say that law is a part 
of the life of a people and must change with their changing 
lives; that the Constitution itself is not an iron framework, 
fixed and immutable, but a plan of government subject to 
alteration by the popular will that gave it birth. But when it 
is indicted for its supposed insufficiencies, the bill of particu- 
lars is extremely vague. When new patent medicine is of- 
fered, the patient is entitled at least to have the formula 
printed on the outside of the bottle. 

Perhaps we should not take too seriously those trial bal- 
loons which were sent up in the last Congress in the form of 
resolutions proposing Constitutional amendments. One of 
these, however, strikes my fancy by its all-inclusiveness. It 
is H. J. Res. 316, offered by Mr. Keller of Illinois, to the 
effect that 

The Congress shall have power to make all laws 
which in its judgment shall be necessary to provide for the 
general welfare of the people. 

This is disarming by its very simplicity. All that is needed 
to render it complete is to add a judicial clause following the 
lines of the law promulgated by the German Government last 
summer which admonishes the courts that where offenses are 
not punishable under the penal code, they shall be punished 
when they deserve it “according to the underlying idea of a 
penal code or according to healthy public sentiment.” With 
courts and Congress so furnished, constitutional questions 
would become of no further consequence. 

Without spending time on the form of other proposals, 
consider for a moment some of the subjects which men in 
high places, as well as out of them, seek to put within the 
reach of the federal power—a power, by the way, which al- 
ways advances and never retreats. They would give to Con- 
gress or its creatures, by an amendment to the Constitution, 
power to regulate (which in this connection means to con- 
trol) the hours, wages, and conditions of all labor, the terms 
of its employment and discharge, production—all production, 
industry—all industry, business—all business, and trade and 
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commerce of all kinds wherever carried on. One of the pro- 
posed amendments, offered by Senator Costigan (S. J. Res. 
3), goes on to provide that in exercising these powers Con- 
gress shall be free from any of the requirements of “due 
process” embodied in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments. 
There is cause to wonder, in passing, whether some of the 
legislation of these last three years was not enacted in the 
belief that such an amendment was already on the books. 

The magnitude of the task suggested need not be en- 
larged upon, for it beggars all description. Throughout a 
continental area stretching from the pine trees to the palms, 
over industries as diverse as lumbering in Maine and mining 
in Arizona, dress-making in New York and pork-packing in 
Chicago, in every occupation whereby men serve their fel- 
lows and earn their livelihood, one will and that the will of 
the Congress and its creatures, is to reign supreme, unchecked 
it may even be by any constitutional guarantees! And yet 
seme of our hot reformers can be satisfied with nothing less. 

What is put forward to justify such a drastic experi- 
ment in vivisection on the living body of our national life? 
We are admonished that modern life is very complex; that 
the commerce of the country has become a “seamless web” ; 
and that, since transportation has improved, communication 
has grown easier, knowledge of nature and the world around 
us has advanced, trade between the States, along with these 
things and by reason of them, has finally grown so great that 
the rule of freedom which gave birth to the Constitution 
must now give way to the reign of regulation. The Federal 
Government, it is urged, must control the economic life of 
the nation henceforth, as it does the rivers from the moun- 
tains to the sea. 

The statement itself is a tribute, perhaps unintended, to 
the beneficence of the Constitution as it has been and is. 
The preservation of freedom in commerce between the States 
was one of the cardinal objects of the Constitution, if not its 
primary concern. It has been under this freedom and by very 
reason of it that the trade and traffic of the country, without 
embargoes, without quotas, without restricted production, 
without price-fixing, and without artificial restraint, has 
grown to its present splendid proportions. Unless the very 
success of the experiment condemns it, why should the system 
that fostered all this be no longer trusted to preserve it? 
And if the physical agencies which man has learned to employ 
have changed, let it never be forgotten that the man himself 
has changed but little. He has gradually made for himself 
better tools, but he responds today to the same impulses, 
nurses the same hopes and ambitions, is stirred by the same 
fears and passions, as when history first began. Political 
science is not a thing of machines or statistics, but of human 
behavior and the lives of men. Every governmental policy 
must be tested primarily by its effect upon the character, vir- 
tues, and development of the human beings subject to it. 

Surely the idea that nothing can go well unless govern- 
ment has a hand in it is one of the most insane delusions that 
has ever vexed the mind of man. As a matter of daily ob- 
servation, the things that go best are precisely those with 
which government has least to do. 1 believe that it can be 
demonstrated to a mathematical certainty that the distress 
tormenting the whole round world today is due more to the 
folly of governments than to any and all other causes com- 
bined. Why must the American government be equipped 
with new and greater powers in order to enlarge upon the 
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blunders into which it and others have fallen? It is not 
persuasive to argue that other national governments—not all, 
God be praised!—have and are exercising powers similar to 
those which it is now proposed to confer upon our own. 
There is nothing in their example to tempt us to throw away 
those checks and balances, those limitations on authority, that 
jealousy of power, that scrupulous regard for the individual, 
which we have so long boasted to the world as our unique 
contribution to the science of free government. 

Nor is the argument helped in any way by demagogic 
appeals to passion. Wicked men, it is said, have abused the 
freedom they have enjoyed. The statement is undoubtedly 
true. I know of no period in which such things have not 
occurred. But the remedy is to be found in “ridding the 
earth of the bad,” by specific laws, directed to known evils 
and enforced by appropriate sanctions. The evil conduct of 
some furnishes no warrant for putting gyves and fetters on 
the guilty and innocent alike and locking them all in an 
“immense and artificial organization of society.” And if the 
indictment stops with a general charge of mere incompetency 
on the part of business leaders, the cure offered promises to 
be far worse than the disease. 

I have said—and I repeat—most of the economic illness 
of the modern world is directly traceable to government. It 
was the folly of governments, for instance, that brought on 
the World War. It was the folly of governments that forced 
the economic clauses of the peace. It was and is the folly of 
governments that followed the military conflict with an eco- 
nomic warfare that still persists. I might go further with- 
out exhausting the subject. Whether, with these handicaps, 
the most supreme wisdom on the part of private citizens, great 
and small, could have averted the depression, I gravely doubt. 
In any event, the creation of a great and cancerous bureau- 
cracy is no substitute for private judgment and initiative nor 
a cure for its mistakes. 

Those who convince themselves and hope to convince 
others of the superior wisdom and virtue of government of- 
ficials suffer, it seems to me, from a curious form of sun- 
blindness that has afflicted man throughout the ages when 
gazing on his rulers. Always he has been able to delude 
himself into thinking of the governing power as a great and 
mysterious divinity behind the veil. Under theocracies his 
superstitition led him to believe in the oracles delivered to his 
ruling priests. From such superstition was born the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings and a belief in the power of the 
monarch to heal by the laying on of his hands. We are 
witnessing today the spread throughout the world of a similar 
superstition which leads men to see in Government, the State, 
or Society, a mysterious and benevolent something above and 
heyond the imperfect and erring mortals who act in its name. 
There can be no sound thinking on the subject until we tear 
away the mask and see behind these names only fallible men 
who for a longer or a shorter time, with greater or less right, 
with less or more of wisdom, have power to impose their will 
upon their fellowmen. 

I speak, and the adjectives are not original, of a great 
and cancerous bureaucracy. That such a bureaucracy has 
followed every increase of federal power history plainly tells. 
There is no slightest hope that Congress, invested with this 
broader jurisdiction, will exercise its new-found power for 
itself. Anyone familiar with Washington can testify that 
the number and variety of questions presented to Congress 
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are already overwhelming. No man, however able or dili- 
gent, can grasp more than a small percentage of the whole. 
It was so twenty-five years ago; it is doubly so today. Every 
new addition to federal functions has lessened the attention 
that Congress can give to it or to anything else. Load Con- 
gress with sole responsibility for the labor, industry, and trade 
of the nation and it will become something worse than an 
occasional rubber stamp. It will sink—indeed, it is visibly 
sinking—to the level of the Parlement of Paris, devoting it- 
self to registering the edicts of the king. Burdened with the 
discharge of more duties than it can surmount, it will con- 
tinuously wash its hands of them in the bureaucratic stream. 
It can do no less. And its influence on the ultimate form 
and details of the law of the country, as it issues in the rules 
and regulations of executive bureaus, will be little more than 
that of the present Congress of the Soviets, the Reichstag of 
Germany, or the Italian Parliament. Faced with the per- 
formance of impossible tasks the energies of its members will 
be more and more absorbed in securing their own re-election 
and, for the rest, obeying the orders they receive. 

Look around you and see how fast bureaucracy grows in 
a system to which it has fastened itself. Already I read that 
the housing accommodation of Washington is exhausted and 
some governmental divisions must be translated to the satel- 
lite village of Baltimore—a “rural resettlement,”’ as it were. 
While each fresh bureau, forgetting what transient phantoms 
its members are at best, cries out in its blooming egotism, 
“Only give us more power and we will pour you out such a 
blessing as there shall not be room to receive.” The “bless- 
ing” when it comes usually proves to have been taken from 
the unforgotten pocket of the forgotten taxpayer. 

If experience teaches anything, it is that of all methods 
of government, bureaucracy is the least responsible, the least 
intelligent, and the most arrogant and tyrannical. ‘“How- 
ever faulty a legislative chamber may be,” said Cavour, “an 
ante-chamber is worse.” It is the nature of bureaucracies 
that responsibility is widely diffused, decision is anonymous, 
and action painfully slow. Questions, passed from desk to 
desk, are tardily disposed of or left to rot in bureaucratic 
files until time has relieved the official from the unpleasant 
necessity of decision. Matters are decided on grounds not 
always removed from personal and political considerations. 
Once the halting, blundering hand of the bureaucrat has set- 
tled down on an industry or a country, a creeping paralysis 
sets in that betokens the end of growth or even of life itself. 

I beg you to believe that in saying all this I level no per- 
sonal reproach at any of the able and devoted men who now, 
as always in the past, are willing to enter the official service 
of the nation. With due allowance for degrees of worth and 
merit, it may be assumed that by and large they are fully 
equal in point of worth and intelligence to the mass of their 
countrymen. I regret to say that I cannot believe that mere 
induction into office gives men superior strength and wisdom 
or a sudden knowledge of the things which other men have 
spent their lives to learn. Miracles of that sort do not occur. 
And if the actions of these officers are not biased by a hope 
of personal gain, it is equally true that their judgment is not 
cooled and sobered by the fear of personal loss. Moreover, 
the mistakes made by men in private life are limited in their 
power to harm; while the errors of those in office spread their 
disastrous effect as far as the wide range of their authority. 
Again without making any personal allusions, there is 









room, is there not, for a lingering suspicion that mere party 
politics plays an occasional part in the selection of bureaucratic 
personnel? The irreverent say that such things have actually 
occurred. It is an impressive moment, no doubt, for the 
humble citizen when he gets a summons to appear before the 
Chief of the Division of Circumlocution in the Industrial 
Evolution Administration. But he must learn to hide his 
surprise when he finds behind the desk assigned to that po- 
tentate his erstwhile neighbor, Hiram Hokum—a man not 
much reputed in his home for wisdom, but a faithful party 
servant who has now entered into his reward. 

For ours is a government by parties, as is every democ- 
racy, and as such it has its obvious weaknesses, atoned for, 
we hope, by greater benefits. As Lord Bryce puts it, “No 
government demands so much from the citizen as democracy 
and none gives so much back.”’ But the very existence of these 
weaknesses, of which the spoils system is among the greatest, 
warns us against a “fatal confidence in the men of our 
choice” or imposing on our government tasks that govern- 
ments by nature are wholly unfitted to perform. 

Bureaucracy is a name of evil import. Regulation is a 
term behind which every form of tyranny, great and small, 
can hide itself. Yet there are collateral evils in this program 
of greater menace still. One of the most vigorous academic 
advocates of constitutional reform opines that the whole 
national government needs “to be reshaped to get a working 
machine that can respond to group needs without giving way 
to purely interested pressures by the more highly organized 
among them!” Here is romanticism at its best! Here is a 
truly millennial aspiration! 

The idea that men will tamely submit their daily lives 
and occupations, their economic welfare and their individual 
hopes and ambitions to the control of other men without 
struggling to capture the seats of decision for themselves is 
a lotos-eater’s dream. If Congress is to have power either 
by its own actions or through its delegates to fix the hours 
and wages of labor, will that end the matter? Will em- 
ployer and employee thereafter lie down in perpetual peace 
together? What assurance have those labor leaders who seem 
to favor such a plan as a step toward shorter hours and higher 
wages, what assurance have they that the advocates of longer 
hours and lower wages may not some day leap into the sad- 
dle? Are they willing to surrender the bargaining power 
that has been won after so many years of painful effort for 
the mere chance of carrying this or that election? And if 
Congress or its bureaus are to fix wages throughout the con- 
tinent, will it be a uniform rate for all the trades and all the 
sections? And if not, how long will one section or one 
worker be content if it appears, as a result of governmental 
action, that other men in other places are getting more money 
for the same hours of toil? Will skilled and unskilled, or- 
ganized and unorganized labor fare alike? And if not, which 
will have the upper hand, or is a mere count of noses to 
name the arbiter between them? 

When the production of potatoes in Maine and Florida, 
of coal in Pennsylvania and Alabama, and of textiles in 
Massachusetts and Georgia, is submitted to a common control 
in Washington, who again is so fatuous as to believe that 
even-handed justice, peace, and harmony will result? If I 


have selected for my illustrations States that commonly give 
their electoral votes to different candidates, the choice is not 
wholly inadvertent. 


The more favors and advantages gov- 
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ernment has to bestow, the fiercer must become the strife to 
possess them ; and out of this perpetual warfare of man against 
man, class against class, industry against industry, section 
against section, all striving to influence the agencies of gov- 
ernment for their selfish desires, there must come legislative 
blocs, organized lobbies, pressure politics, and the ultimate 
degradation and pollution of our whole political life. We 
have such evils in our midst today. In God’s name, why 
aggravate them by broadening the field in which they can 
operate ? 

It is in the nature of things that every increase in the 
powers and functions of the Federal Government must lessen 
the interest of the citizen in the government of his State. 
The sunflowers always turn toward the sun. To advocates 
of centralization this seems perhaps no disadvantage. In- 
deed, when they think, as not infrequently they do, of them- 
selves as the persons to be snugly ensconced in the comfortable 
offices they seek to create, such universal adulation must 
seem not undesirable. But when the States are reduced to 
mere administrative provinces, it is unlikely they can long 
survive, even with the map-makers. Their life-blood will be 
drained away and the revenues necessary for their mainte- 
nance will be steadily siphoned off, as indeed they are being 
siphoned off today, into the national treasury. Surely there 
is something deeply humiliating in the present spectacle of a 
steady procession of mendicant Governors, Mayors, Boards 
of Trade, and private pilgrims marching on Washington, like 
beggars with their tin cups, for a share of Federal alms. Do 
they realize, I wonder, that the largesse they seek can come 
from one or other of two sources and two sources only? It 
must come either from taxes that men have toiled and labored 
to pay or from the proceeds of borrowings that mortgage the 
future not only of themselves, but of the children who will 
come after them. 

With every eye turned toward Washington and every 
hand outstretched for what Washington has to give, our fed- 
eral system will soon lose all vigor. When that time comes, 
there must eventuate a union torn apart by the clash of group 
and sectional interests, or a despotism—under what name it 
matters not—strong enough to maintain our continental unity 
by force; and not by force only, but by that suppression of 
freedom of opinion, of speech, and of action to which every 
dictatorship instinctively resorts. “What,” asked Jefferson, 
“has destroyed the liberty and the rights of man in every gov- 
ernment that has ever existed under the sun?” And he an- 
swers, “The generalizing and concentrating of all cares into 
one body.” Some of our high-flying gentry seem to find one 
hundred and fifty years of American experience an untrust- 
worthy guide. But five thousand years of human history 
bear witness to the truth of Jefferson’s statement. Cause 
and effect are remorseless. ‘They are, in Emerson’s splendid 
phrase, “the chancellors of God.” 

I do not charge all those who advocate such changes as 
those we are considering with insincerity. Not all of them 
would stoop to delude the ignorant with promises of impos- 
sible benefits. But they force the drawing of a dividing line 
between those who love the shelter of autocracy with its sup- 
posed security and those who love freedom with all its risks. 
I know it has been said that the hungry cannot eat the Con- 
stitution and that it is useless to speak of liberty to those who 
are starving. But, if liberty cannot be eaten, without it all 
bread is bitter. Ask any Jew in Germany, any Kulak in 





Russia, any liberal in Italy, if he holds a different view. 

It is quite true that distress can be relieved, and in many 
cases should be relieved, by the use of money drawn from the 
public treasury. It is also true that one man’s money may be 
forcibly taken and given to another to the great satisfaction 
of the recipient. But in the light of past and present experi- 
ence it requires a more than robust faith to support the be- 
lief that federal regulation and control of the industrial and 
commercial life of the country will, in the long run, feed a 
single hungry man, put a single additional loaf of bread on 
any man’s table, or conduce in any permanent sense to the 
general welfare. And even if it could, I should still assert 
that the price is one that the American people can never af- 
ford to pay. 

It is evident that the aim of the proposed amendments is 
more far-reaching than a mere redistribution of existing power 
between the nation and the States. They do not stop with 
asking that so much shall be taken from the one and trans- 
ferred to the other. They wish to endow the Federal Gov- 
ernment with power which no government whatever in 
America has hitherto been permitted to employ. Starting 
with what I believe to be the wholly unsound premise that 
the paramount duty of every government, if not its sole rea- 
son for existence, is to foster the economic life of the coun- 
try, they ask that all restraints be removed from any experi- 
ments whatever directed to that end. No matter what cloak 
of expediency or benevolence or apparent novelty may be 
thrown about such ideas, their coming marks but another in- 
cident in the age-long combat between man and his would-be 
masters. It is the conflict between a glorified state and a 
self-reliant citizen, between an economy artificially planned 
and the self-corrective efforts of free men working out their 
own destiny, between a government above all law and a law 
above all government, between autocracy and freedom— 
autocracy which has spelled stagnation wherever and when- 
ever it has reigned and freedom which has been the beacon 
light of every step in mankind’s forward march. 

It is not a new contest. Even the tactics employed in 
waging it are very old. There is nothing new in inventing 
opprobrious adjectives for one’s adversaries. There is nothing 
new in telling a man, as Professor Sumner puts it, that if he 
wants anything. he has not got, it is the fault of somebody 
else who ought to be found and compelled to give it to him. 
And three hundred years before Christ Aristotle wrote that 

Democracies will be most subject to revolutions from 
the dishonesty of their demagogues; for partly by inform- 
ing against men of property and partly by rousing the 
common people against them, they induce them to join 
together, for a common fear will make the greatest 
enemies unite—and this is what anyone may see continu- 
ally practiced in many states. 


But new ideas or old ideas, new methods or old methods, 
in this warfare there is no room for neutrals. I hear it said, 
sometimes, that it is useless to battle against the forces of 
centralization and collectivism; that the tide of the times, 
the Zeitgeist, is setting in that direction too strongly to be 
stemmed. Accordingly, all that is left to a dissenter is to 
keep his place in the boat with the rest, hoping that by his 
mere dead weight he can slow its progress, even if he cannot 
change its direction. I cannot agree. I do not believe that 


the tide cannot be stemmed. I do not believe that direction 
cannot be changed. I do not believe that the American peo- 
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ple, once they understand the issue, can be bribed or wheedled 
or frightened into giving over their individual lives into the 
care and keeping of other men. To more despondent souls, 
prematurely despondent as I think, I can but offer the advice 
given by a philosophic father to a friend of mine as the young 
man left home to make his way in the world. “My son,” 


said he, “when things go wrong, don’t go with them.” 

Mr. President, if in the course of these remarks I have 
said either more or less than is suitable to this occasion, let 
me make my apology in the words of Montaigne: “I speak 
truth,” he wrote, “not so much as I would, but so much as 
I dare. And I dare more as I grow older.” 


How’s Businessr 


By MERLE THORPE, Editor “Nation’s Business” 
Delivered before the Bond Club of New York, January 15, 1936 


(Address made from notes. 


R. CHAIRMAN and Members of the Bond Club: 
M I am deeply sensible of the compliment implied in 
your invitation to talk with you on this occasion. 

When I was first approached I was asked to explain 
what was going on in Washington. That assignment scared 
me off, and I declined. ‘Then the invitation was modified 
and I was asked to come and describe some of the things that 
are going on in Washington. Well, that is likewise a tough 
one, even for an intrepid editor. But, here I am. 

As I think of Washington these days I am very much 
in the position of the policeman in New York whom Rex 
Beach told me about. You all know Dr. Beebe, the deep- 
sea explorer, who knows more about fish than anybody in the 
world. He was giving a lecture before a woman’s club one 
day. When he concluded, the chairman asked: “Now, 
would anybody like to ask Dr. Beebe a question?” 

A woman arose and asked, “Doctor, what makes gold- 
fish die?” 

“Well, he replied, “There are many things. 
have to see the goldfish.” 

She said, “I have brought it along,” and marched up to 
the platform and gave it to the Doctor. The Doctor took 
a look at it and again avoided answering the question by 
saying, “Well, I’ll have to take this home and look at it 
under a microscope.” He wrapped it up in his handkerchief 
and put it in his pocket. 

He got off the elevated in New York during a big bliz- 
zard. He was wading through two feet of snow when he 
forgot himself and pulled out his handkerchief and flipped 
the goldfish into the snow. So he got down on his hands 
and knees and was looking for it when a big New York 
policeman came along and looked at him with a round eye. 

“Whatcha doin’ there?” 

“I’m looking for a goldfish.” 

The policeman said, “You'd better come along with me 
to the station-house.” 

“No, I can’t, I have to find this goldfish. 
to a lady.” 

The policeman knew his ritual, and began to humor this 
man he was about to arrest. He got down in the snow and 
dug around, and to his amazement he found the goldfish. 
He looked at it and his jaw fell. Then he looked up at Dr. 
Beebe and said weakly, “You’d better show me the way to 
the station house.” 

Living and working in Washington as I do I am in 
very much the same state of mind as the policeman. 

A Senator told me the other day of one of the difficulties 


I would 
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This is the stenographic report.—Ed.) 


now being experienced in Washington. He said we are run- 
ning out of combinations of letters, and are having to dupli- 
cate some of them. As a matter of fact, we have two 
C.C.C.’s—the Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and the situation is fraught 
with danger. 

“For instance,” he went on, “a man wanted to join the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. He addressed his letter to the 
C.C.C. and by mistake it went to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and they sent him a check for $10,000. 

“Now, that wasn’t so bad, because that is in line with 
the redistribution of wealth. But think of this other citizen 
who had some commodities, and who wrote to Washington 
asking for a loan. He addressed it to the C.C.C., and it 
went to the Civilian Conservation Corps. He woke up 
forty-eight hours later, a thousand miles from home, chopping 
down trees!” 

I recall another blizzard story, which illustrates the 
hazards of having an opinion on anything nowadays. Al 
Smith was campaigning up in New York some twenty-five 
years ago with eight in the party, four of them Catholics and 
four Protestants. They were caught in a blizzard and had 
to stay in a small town overnight. They played bridge until 
three or four in the morning and then, it being Sunday, Al 
and his co-religionists got up to go to early morning mass, as 
was their custom. They went out on the street corner, the 
wind blowing eighty miles an hour, when someone recalled 
that the Protestants were all upstairs in their warm beds. 
Al thought for a minute and then said, “My God! Suppose 
they are right!” 

In any discussion of the State of the Nation we must 
consider two other states,—the state of business and the state 
of mind. The well-being of each one of us is determined by 
the condition of business activity. We sometimes forget that, 
but our churches, our schools, our government, our recrea- 
tion, everything, depends upon whether business is active or 
whether business is stagnant. That is why, since the begin- 
ning of time, we have asked each other the question, in one 
form or another, ““How’s business?” and we wait eagerly for 
the answer because it means so much to us. 

In Venice when men met they said, “What’s new on 
the Rialto?” We have shortened that to the question, 
“How’s business?” 

I have been asked the question twenty times a day, un- 
less I beat them to it. 

I asked a Tacoma lumber mill man, “How’s business?” 

He said, “I have a partner who has a little boy in kinder- 
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garten. One day he asked, ‘Daddy, how many mills make a 
cent?” His father replied, ‘Not a damn mill son!’” 

Not so long ago I met an electrical manufacturer in 
Rochester. I asked, “How do you find business?” 

He said, “Only by going out and looking for it. There 
is no other way.” 

When I learned that he had a 41 per cent increase the 
first five months of that year over the previous year, I know 
that that was the answer. 

Those answers express the third state of which I 
want to speak today, because upon it depends the state of 
business. It is the state of mind. We talk of billions of 
bank clearances, and millions of carloadings and pig iron 
production, but they are only the sum of the individual trans- 
actions of two persons sitting across a table negotiating to 
exchange goods, services or labor. 

Since the beginning of time man has resisted a change 
in his assets. He wants to be shown, he wants to have it 
proved to him and be satisfied in his mind that it will be 
profitable if he makes this exchange. 

What ultimately causes him to take the plunge and ex- 
change? One motive, no more. Profit. Not necessarily 
money profit. It may be a convenience profit—an electric 
refrigerator; or a health profit—a vacation trip to Florida; or 
a social profit—a new overcoat; but a profit, else why the 
hazard of replacing resources with others? 

Now, many things enter into such a negotiation. If 
we are feeling good, we have the speculative spirit. We hear 
a lot today about doing away with speculation, but as the 
late President Hadley of Yale once said, this nation has 
grown great because of the speculative spirit that no other 
nation dared have. Business is always conducted upon a 
speculative spirit because no matter how greatly assured I 
am that if I exchange what I have or make commitments for 
the future for something that you are trying to sell me, I 
make a speculation. 

All of us speculate. The farmer when he puts the seed 
in the ground speculates that there will be sunshine and rain, 
that there will be a harvest, and that there will be a market 
for that harvest. The merchant who puts a hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods on his shelves speculates that some customers 
will come in who will want those goods and will have the 
wherewithal to pay for them. It is all speculative. 

Now, if in looking ahead you feel the time is ripe for 
the speculation in which you are about to engage, the sale is 
made, and that, with a hundred million other transactions 
daily in the United States make up the nation’s business, or 
the state of business for that day. 

But if you are fearful, you hesitate. If you feel that 
now is not the time to make any change, then business falls 
off just to that extent. 

If we really want recovery, we can have it. The stage 
is set. We have had five years of hesitant buying, self-denial 
and distress. This has created a potential demand for goods, 
commodities, services and equipment that would require all 
of our man power fully employed. We were never better 
equipped to meet that demand. Capital is available. Makers 
of goods stand ready to open the throttle. Improved ma- 
chinerv is ready for installation. 

Whvw is business hesitant today? 

Political obstructions alone stand in the way. These in- 
clude excessive spending, the hesitation necessary to survey 


the proposed economic experiments, uncertainties attending 
the administration of regulatory laws by bureaus and authori- 
ties, monetary instability and the hidden threat of further 
governmental competition with private enterprise. 

I have no thought to intensify the mists of doubt and 
misunderstanding which already obscure the fundamental is- 
sues. What I am saying is that no man who has observed 
government and business at first hand, as I have for twenty 
years, can blink the fact that the two are basically different 
in their fundamental usefulness. And the biggest job before 
the American people right now is the job of keeping them so. 

About these political obstructions: The extraordinary 
amounts of money that are being expended today for this, 
that and the other thing—nearly 40 per cent of all the in- 
come of every man, woman and child today goes over into 
the non-creative activity of government overhead. We fail 
to realize that the government of the United States, strong 
and powerful as it is, cannot create a single thin dime of its 
own accord; that for every dime it sends out to a citizen, it 
must take a dime away from some other citizen,—from some 
citizen who has produced a little more than he has con- 
sumed. From that pool of savings we must today, or in the 
future repay the money we have spent and are spending today. 

We are worried about money itself,—as to what it is to 
be worth. I admit this is an unconscious concern in 90 per 
cent of the cases, but it is there, that fear, that uncertainty. 
Shall I make commitments for next summer not knowing in 
what counters I shall be paid? 

Government competition affrights the soul of enterprise 
everywhere. For the government today is in 250 fields of 
private business, taking money earned by business to carry on 
enterprises in those fields; with the threat of still further in- 
vasion into competition with its own citizens. 

We fear more experimentation, new rules of the game 
that we know nothing about. There is some hope there, 
since we seem to have just about run the gamut of every- 
thing that anybody has ever thought of in all time past. 
From various speeches and various reports, however, we get 
intimations that more innovations are to come, that there 
will be more experimentation. 

A final cause of business hesitancy is the new method of 
making laws. Up until a few years ago you could read a 
law that Congress had written and passed and understand 
your part in living vp to that law. But we have a new 
method today. We pass a law, for example, and appoint “an 
authority composed of seven men, at $10,000 a year.” Con- 
gress sets down an objective, and says to these men,—‘‘Now, 
you work this out.” As a result, we have 100,000 regula- 
tions made administratively by bureaucrats, and some of these 
regulations not only have the effect of law but carry penalty 
provisions of penitentiary sentences and excessive fines. 

Six new commissions have been operating since July. 
What have they been doing? They will tell you frankly, as 
they have told me, that they are working out the regulations, 
and those regulations are laws. So we hesitate because we 
are uncertain until we know what those laws will be. 

Every one has said it, from the President down, and it 
has become threadbare and bromidic, but what we need for 
business recovery is confidence, confidence in each other, con- 
fidence in the future. 

You know, economists do not agree on many things, but 
they all agree on this: that 90 per cent of business transactions 
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in normal times are conducted on credit, and credit is nothing 
more nor less than confidence, one man in another, that each 
will keep his word, and in times like these that conditions 
are such that each will be able to keep his word. 


Confidence is not inspired by the general expectation 
today that political organizations can restore business activ- 
ity. ‘That is something that they never have done and never 
will be able to do. Politics, since the world began, has never 
created a wealth-producing enterprise; nor a creative enter- 
prise in the sense that it provides in itself for the continuous 
employment of men. Walk down the street. Those tele- 
graph and telephone lines, railways, department stores, power 
plants, buildings, both residential and commercial, the air- 
plane overhead, the motion picture house, the radio station, 
that truck delivering coal, the automobile—none created by 
politics—each brought forth by the voluntary cooperation of 
individuals. 

The bank is the development of the jeweler who safe- 
guarded his customers’ cash; the insurance company began as 
a pooling of risks by traders. 

You may disagree and call attention to the city water- 
works as an exception, but, as Herbert Spencer points out, 
it took fifty years of development by individuals to promote 
the idea of city waterworks before the political bodies adopted 
them. Even the post office in Great Britain and the United 
States grew from the private collection and distribution of 
mail. No, political capitalism engages in nothing new. It 
simply takes over what has already been pioneered. That 
is the record. I turn to it with no thought to disparage the 
character of the men and women in public service. The 
limitations of government are inherent and quite apart from 
the quality of its personnel. 

We don’t want a political organization taking these 
chances where one perhaps out of ten becomes a great suc- 
cess, and the other nine failures, to take the money from the 
citizens by compulsion, to try out such enterprises. 

The danger today, is that we are leaning too heavily 
upon Washington and upon government. The record as to 
what our political leaders can do in a case of stagnant trade 
is pretty clear. We were told three years ago that we had 
to fight a war against depression, and it is as real as a war 
against a foreign nation. What did we do? When we start 
out to wage war against another nation, we set up a propa- 
ganda bureau, using the word in its best sense. For what 
purpose? To keep up the fighting spirit of the men on the 
battlefront, and to keep up the morale of the civilian forces 
at home. 

So, in this war against depression, we set up a propa- 
ganda bureau, the greatest the world has ever seen, and what 
did it do? How stupid we are. I sometimes wonder whether 
Washington is more scandalous than stupid. I think the 
vote would go in a Literary Digest poll ‘to stupidity. How 
stupid we are! As we surveyed the battle line out there ready 
to attack depression, and brought up our brigades and regi- 
ments, did our propaganda bureau look at the first brigade 
and say, 

“There is the bankers’ brigade. You can depend upon 
that group of men—22,000 bank presidents in the United 
States. If there has been any fault, it is the fault that they 
have cooperated with industry. 

“As foreign comimissions sent over here to study our 





banking system have testified, the bankers in America under- 
stand what industrial progress is. They work with industry 
and are ready to take chances with industry in new things.” 
Our foreign friends complained that their banks are just safe 
deposit boxes. 

We could have told our people that. We could have 
told them that within 11 years, with 50 billions of dollars in 
trust, less than 1 per cent had been in actual jeopardy. We 
could have told them that they are patriotic; that when our 
political leaders said, “Lend money to Germany; bring Ger- 
many back so she will again be a consuming nation and a 
working nation among other nations, they responded; that 
when a secretary of commerce said, “Let’s build up South 
America, let’s lend them the money which we have, increase 
their purchasing power so that they can take away the excess 
production of our factories,” they cooperated to that end. 


But our propaganda bureau took another course. That 
regiment, it said, ““We can’t trust it. It is made up of non- 
social money-changers. They must be driven out of the army. 
And those investment bankers; they will steal a dime from a 
widow to invest it in Peruvian bonds. You can’t depend on 
that regiment.” 

The next regiment,—the manufacturers. What an op- 
portunity for our propaganda bureau to have said to the 
country waging war on depression: ‘There is a regiment! 
They add more value to raw materials and sell for a lower 
price than any group of manufactures on the face of the 
earth; and the records are there to prove it. They pay higher 
wages than any other nation anywhere at any time. They 
have the best labor relations that obtain in any country, the 
best sanitary working conditions. ‘They have millions of 
their employees on group insurance, on old age pensions and 
sickness benefits. (One would think that social security had 
just been discovered in the last 12 months.) 

But did we say that? We said: No, we are sorry, but 
that is a regiment of chiselers, rebaters; they exploit child 
labor and they operate sweatshops; they don’t know how to 
handle their labor. We must reform these buccaneers with 
an NRA; we must set up a centralized bureau to work out 
the altercations that may arise between labor and employer. 

And the next regiment,—the power and light industry. 
What we could have said about the power and light industry! 
—for 50 years a hard-hitting group of men who started with 
an incandescent bulb. A great New York newspaper rep- 
resenting doubters and the popular scientific feeling of an 
earlier day said that this man Edison over in New Jersey is a 
crackbrain, or words to that effect; he thinks he is going to 
be able to take this incandescent bulb and use it for lighting 
homes! 

We could have said that with this incandescent bulb to 
start with these enterprising industrialists had gathered from 
friends, from acquaintances, 15 billions of dollars; that today 
the electric bulb is in 22 million homes in the land; and in 
addition there are 65,000,000 appliances to relieve the 
drudgery of the woman. And for that service they were 
charging $620,000,000 a year,—less than the men pay for 
cigarettes, less than the women pay for cosmetics. 

But the great electrical industry didn’t stop there. They 
applied the magic of electricity to farm and factory and mine; 
to transportation on land and sea. To surgical instruments 
so minute they are almost microscopic. Even as a health- 
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giving substitute for the sun. Yes, and paid one dollar to 
support governments for each dollar they gave to labor. 

Did our propaganda bureau tell us that? No! That 
regiment, we are told, is one of the worst of the lot. It is 


a blood-thirsty power trust—bleeding the people white. We 


must go in and show the people how we can handle this job. 

The next regiment was the stock and grain exchanges. 
Did they tell us that here was the highest development of 
the market place the world has ever seen? Surely, to defeat 
depression, we must have market places where goods and 
services and labor can be exchanged. Nowhere has the in- 
genuity of man been expressed to such a high degree as in the 
mechanism which enables a citizen in Tampa, Florida, who 
decides at 10:30 in the morning to exchange his telephone 
stock for cash in order to put it in another enterprise, to find 
a buyer and complete the transaction in fifteen minutes. But 
did our war propaganda bureau tell us that? No! It told 
us instead that exchanges were gambling halls and the less 
we had to do with them the better for us. 

Next came the regiment of commercial aviation. They 
were scoundrels; without morals or conscience and we had 
to break their government contracts. ‘The retailers were 
gougers, and oppressors of the consumer, and we must have 
consumers’ committees set up by the Federal Government 
to protect the consumer against the retail gouger. Advertis- 
ing and selling—a waste, a charge upon the consumer, that 
must be regimented and controlled from Washington. 

And so on down the entire army to the chemical and 
steel companies making munitions in time of war, and the 
communication companies. 

Charges against the brigadier and major generals, with 
their attendant court-martial investigations, did not induce a 
spirited prosecution of the war, nor add to the morale of the 
privates in the line. This attitude of our war propaganda 
bureau raises the strong presumption, in some minds at least, 
that we were less interested in winning the war against de- 
pression than we were in reorganizing the army, deposing its 
old leaders and substituting for them political and academic 
generals who have never seen West Point or Annapolis. At 
any rate it seems pretty stupid in fighting depression to single 
out and discredit and condemn those very forces on which we 
must rely for victory. What we have done is to indict a 
whole people, charging them with immorality, bad ethics, non- 
social instincts, common dishonesty. It amounts to an ar- 
raignment of the lifelong work of our churches and schools, 
institutions where unbounded energy, self-sacrifice and money 
have been devoted to character building. 

We hear still that our industrial captains are economic 
autocrats; that they are Neanderthalers; that they have more 
than a trace of rodent blood in their veins. Oh, the sergeants 
of the new order are pretty tough; and they use violent 
invectives. 

We heard only the other day that these industrial buc- 
caneers would take us around the “same old corner and down 
the same old dreary street.” I for one am ready to stand up 
unashamed of the road that we have come. 

Are we not assuming a defeatist attitude? Are we not 
too sorry for ourselves? Are we not, like the old New Eng- 
land lady, “enjoying poor health?” We seem to relish, for 
example, such tragic utterances as “90 per cent of the wealth 
of the nation is now owned by 2 per cent of the people and is 
concentrated in Wall Street.” 


I don’t pretend to be an expert statistician, but I notice 
people are impressed by statistics. I have been a reporter all 
my life, and I have learned to use my eyes. What I see is 
more convincing than figures on 2 per cent owning 90 per 
cent of the wealth. I was raised in a little town in the Mid- 
dle West, 500 population then and 500 population now. I 
went back there last summer imbued with this propaganda, 
that you gentlemen here own 90 per cent of the wealth. I 
wouldn’t have dared to come to speak to you then. I am 
glad I went. 

What did I find? 

Houses now wired for electricity. ‘Thirty-five years ago 
I carried an old oilcan to the store for kerosene, with a 
potato on the spout. Returning, found mother cleaning 
lamps, trimming wicks and polishing chimneys. ‘The only 
telephone in town then was to hello across lots from the 
porch. Now scores of telephones. There’s wealth, thought 
I, which is not monopolized by Wall Street. 

Only two from the community were able to attend the 
old Chicago World’s Fair; 30 went to Chicago in 1934. 
Incidentally, one-ninth of the entire population of the 
United States passed through the turnstiles at the Century of 
Progress. 

Mud roads. Oatmeal from a barrel—with bugs. Spin- 
ning wheels—now in antique shops. Shoes, little better than 
clogs. Stereoscope for winter evenings, with occasional 
snappy entertainment of the kaleidoscope at the banker’s 
home. Once a year, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Ten Nights in 
a Bar Room,” or a magic lantern show. No radio, no 
movies, no autos—now provided for the millions of our 
citizens. Here is evidence of wealth not concentrated in one 
particular group, nor in one particular part of the country. 

I delivered milk in a bucket with a dipper; a chance 
nickel was hoarded and spent, penny by penny, for a sweet 
cracker, a slice of bologna, and an all-day sucker. My father 
broke his ankle and suffered for fifteen months because of 
poor medical attention—the best there was. Today the 
American Plan has provided a colored cook with better med- 
ical facilities than Grover Cleveland had. 

Schooling, $50 expended in 1900 per student; today 
$200. Lunch boxes, legs, a slate and sponge and five books, 
now replaced by the school restaurant, free buses and library. 
The early winter morning, the fires to be made. No grape- 
fruit or orange on the breakfast table then—only the blue 
haze of sausage smoke in the warm kitchen. 

When one of our citizens in the old days would get in 
his buckboard and drive twelve miles to the nearest town, 
over the muddy roads, it was an event, and the next day, we 
gathered around him and we would say, “What did you see? 
What's going on?” 

Well, today, these citizens get into their automobiles 
after breakfast, drive 85 miles north to Kansas City, and 
shop, and get back in time for dinner. I realized there were 
22 millions of these automobiles all over the country, traveling 
on 600,000 miles of hard surfaced highways. I wondered 
how you gentlemen here in Wall Street had a monopoly on 
the individual transportation of the country. 

That was very heartening to me to discover the fallacy 
that 2 per cent own 90 per cent of the wealth, and to realize 
that the road we have come in 40 years is not such a dreary 
road after all. 

When they say to me, “You don’t want to go back to 
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those days of ’28 and ’29, do you? I reply, “Well I would 
like to have just a couple of them sandwiched in.” 

I would just like to enjoy again the exhiliration of men 
that were looking forward, unafraid, and ready to undertake 
and do,—the sum total of which is prosperity. 

I think perh»ps the trouble is that we have listened to so 
much of this mulligrubbing, to so much of this pessimism, to 
so much of this sorrowful expression about what we have 
done in the past, that we have come to believe it. We have 
come to believe that it was “a dreary road.” 

Memories are so short. It was only seven years ago, 
that foreign commissions came over to this country to see why 
our industrial tail-lights were leading the rest of the world. 
What did they find? It might be well to recall the substance 
of their findings as a sort of reminder. 


With 7 per cent of the world’s people, the United 
States have more purchasing power than all Europe com- 
bined. This little group has created and owns more than 
half of the world’s wealth. From 6 per cent of the 
world’s acreage they harvest more than half of the world’s 
foodstuffs. Sixty per cent of the minerals are extracted in 
America. Half the communication facilities, nearly half 
the railways and electrical energy, have been developed and 
are in use here. Individual transportation is triumphantly 
interpreted in the production of 92 per cent of the automo- 
bile output, which is operated on 600,000 miles of paved 
highways. 

This 7 per cent maintains a standard of living which 
consumes half the world’s coffee, half of its tin, half of its 
rubber, one-fourth of its sugar, three-fourths of its silk, 
one-third of its coal, two-thirds of its crude petroleum. 

In 1933 more than three billion dollars were spent on 
education, an amount that topped the total spent by all 
other countries. Nowhere are there such luxurious build- 
ings, such a wealth of educational facilities. European 
schools enroll only a small percentage of the number of 
children attending American schools. 

Real and practical independence for women; the “old 
order” provided gainful occupations for 11,000,000 women, 
assimilating 7,000,000 since 1900. 

The American Plan produced three times as much 
wealth as the whole world has been able to produce up to 
1776, and distributed it so widely that the condition of the 
average man became a magnet to attract all other peoples. 
So voluminous was the response that the United States was 
forced to set up immigration barriers to prevent a flood 
of foreign nationals. What the common man was able to 
do for himself in this land of opportunity is eloquently sug- 
gested by the millions of depositors in savings banks and 
building and loan associations, by the 65,000,000 life in- 





surance policies, by the millions of security holders, by the 
60 per cent of farms unencumbered and the 55 per cent of 
freeholders of urban homes. 


The reasons they gave for this situation included natural 
resources. But other countries have greater natural resources 
than we. Mass production, they said, but there is no patent 
on mass production. Foreign countries have tried it. It has 
failed in foreign countries because of something lacking—we 
might call it spirit, cooperation, incentive of labor—the 
American method of giving a little bit more than good mea- 
sure, whereas, where it has been tried abroad, it has been 
impregnated with the old world idea of getting as much as 
possible and giving as little as possible. 

To my way of thinking, the commissions didn’t go quite 
far enough. They should have gone back to the grass roots 
and cross-roads of 1776 to find the reason behind the great 
economic strides of this nation. More than 150 years ago 
a little group of men said, “We are going to change; we are 
going to have something entirely new; the world has never 
seen it before; we are going to change the relationship be- 
tween the individuals and political masters. We shall make 
the politicians the servants; and the individuals the masters; 
and, our rulers will be circumscribed within these limits, and 
they shall not go beyond these limits.” 

That is the course we laid down on the blueprints 150 
years ago. A New Deal for the individual! He will not be 
restricted to any caste, he will not be limited to the trade of 
his father. If something attracts him over there that he 
would like to do, his is the economic freedom to go and do 
that job. And for the merit, the resourcefulness, the energy 
put into it, whatever his success, he will have and hold the 
rewards. 

That is “the dreary road” we have come. And because 
that. road was set up solemnly and formally, the Supreme 
Court of the United States says that no trustees elected for 
four years shall be able to change that road until we, the 
people, change it. 

And I am pretty certain that if “we, the people” decide 
that the road we have come is the wrong road, and that in- 
stead we want an autocracy to tell us what we shall do as 
individuals, how and when we shall eat, sleep and drink, the 
Supreme Court will say to our political trustees, “That is 
the road, and you must keep in that road.” 

But the final and one vital thing to remember, gentle- 
men, in any address upon the State of the Union is that we, 
the people, have the sole right to change our course; not the 
political trustees of the moment. 
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Neutrality: The Immediate Problem 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, Political Scientist 
Delivered over WEAF, January 18, 1936. 


N the course of the next four or five weeks Congress 

will have to pass some kind of law dealing with the 

subject of neutrality. I think you will agree that that 
is a very short time in which to deal with a very big subject. 
It would be hard enough if Congress had nothing else to do 
than to discuss this one question for the next month. But 
there are a dozen other important questions which it has to 
discuss at the same time. It has the bonus to deal with and 
the budget and relief and what is to come after the A. A. A., 
and the plain fact is that neither Congress nor the President 
nor the country can give its undivided attention to the ques- 
tion of neutrality. Yet it is perhaps the greatest of all ques- 
tions. For on it may very well depend the lives of millions 
of men and the security of the American republic. It is a 
question of such overwhelming importance that no one who 
has any sense of responsibility will wish to settle it in a 
hurry, to settle it without thorough debate and careful 
thought. 

Why, then, must this momentous question be dealt with 
in such a hurry? The answer to that is that it is wholly 
unnecessary to settle it in a hurry. There is now on the 
statute books a law passed last August which governs Amer- 
ican neutrality in the war that is being fought between Italy 
and Ethiopia. This law is working well enough. It has 
not involved the United States in any serious controversies 
with Italy or with Ethiopia. No American interests have 
been endangered. There is nothing in the immediate situa- 
tion which gives anyone reason to fear that the United States 
might be drawn into this particular war. In other words, 
the law we now have is achieving what the American people 
want a neutrality law to achieve. It is keeping us out of 
war with our vital interests and our honor unimpaired. 
‘There is only one trouble with the present law. It expires 
automatically on the 29th of February. So far as this par- 
ticular war goes all that is needed, therefore, is for Congress 
to extend the present law for another year or so. That 
could be easily done. 

If there were no other war in sight that would be all 
that any one would wish to do. But, of course, there are 
other wars, much greater wars, in sight, and it is these 
wreater wars that Congress and the Administration and the 
people are worried about. There is good reason to be wor- 
ried. The plain fact is that all the great powers of Europe 
and of Asia are arming feverishly and preparing for war. 
‘There is the war in Africa. 
like a war in China. 
prepared. 


There is something very much 
There are gigantic armaments being 
There are alliances being formed. There is pow- 
erful propaganda in several nations to implant in the minds 
of the people the conviction that there is no solution for their 
difficulties except by a resort to force and violence. In 
short, there exists the real danger of a very great war that 
might easily involve almost all the nations of Europe, Africa 
and Asia. 

Clearly, it is our duty to take every precaution we can 


take to see to it, if such a great war breaks out, that it does 
not involve the United States. 

The practical question now before the country, the 
question that has to be decided at once, is whether Congress 
can, before the 29th of February, determine exactly how 
the United States shall act in the event of a great European 
and Asiatic war. 

This is the fundamental question on which the Amer- 
ican people have to make up their minds. It should be 
clearly grasped. Can Congress in the next four weeks de- 
cide how the United States shall act in the event of another 
great war? This is the real question on which Congress is 
divided. ‘This is the real issue between the Administration 
and those who think as Senator Nye thinks. It is no use 
arguing about loans, and munitions and cotton and oil and 
steel and ships and submarines until we make up our minds 
on this basic question: Are we going to decide now, in the 
next month, what must be done about all these things? 
Senator Nye wishes to say what must be done. He wishes 
to go as far as he can in laying down a rigid policy which 
the government must follow. 

Those who are opposed to him say that it is in the 
highest degree dangerous to attempt to say now exactly what 
the policy of the government must be. Their contention is 
that while Congress should give the government all the 
powers it might need in order to preserve American neu- 
trality, it is wrong, it is unwise, it is dangerous, for Senator 
Nye or any one else to attempt to say precisely what must 
be done. No one has any objections, on the contrary, every 
one agrees, that it may be necessary to do all the things 
that Senator Nye and his friends wish to do. No one has 
any objections to giving the government the power to do 
them. But there is the most serious objection to saying now, 
to deciding in a hurry before February 29, that any or all 
of these things must be done no matter what the circum- 
stances, no matter what the conditions, no matter what the 
crisis may be, which may at some future time confront the 
American people. 

The attempt to write a binding, cast-iron law today to 
fix American neutral policy in another great war is like say- 
ing: I may have to play a game of bridge next week and 
I have decided to lead the eight of diamonds. It is like say- 
ing: I may play football next autumn and on the second 
play I am going to call for a forward pass. It-is like saying: 
I have decided that my grandchild is to be a prize fighter 
without knowing whether your grandchild is to be a boy or 
a girl. 

In the case of a possible great war in the future nobody 
knows today, nobody in the Senate, nobody in any country 
anywhere, when it will break out. Nobody knows where 
it will break out. Nobody knows who will be fighting. No- 
body knows who will be neutral. Nobody knows who will 
be allied with whom. Nobody knows whether it will be 
fought on the sea, in the air, or on land. Nobody can look 
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into the future and predict the character of the war which 
Congress is to make laws about. How, under these circum- 
stances, can any Senator pretend that he knows enough, that 
he is sufficiently a prophet, to write a law which fixes in 
advance the correct policy of the United States? 

The best proof that this is impossible is to be found in 
the fact that seventeen years after the end of the World 
War a Senate Committee has just spent a hundred thousand 
dollars trying to find out how and why the United States 
entered it. That war is over. Yet here we are still arguing 
and quarreling, ‘still writing books, still making speeches, 
still holding investigations, and still uncertain as to why we 
entered the war. If we do not know yet why we entered 
the last war, how on earth can Congress write a law in four 
weeks telling us exactly how to behave in the next war? 

I do not mean to say that we cannot learn much from 
our mistakes in the last war which will help us to act more 
wisely the next time. I am sure we can, and that it is our 
duty to study carefully and dispassionately the history of our 
attempt to maintain neutrality and the events which caused 
us to fail. But I am equally certain that we shall not learn 
much from that experience, if we start with the notion that 
we already know all about it. 

As a matter of fact, if it were possible today to describe 
the character of the next war, if it were known who is going 
to fight, and where, and what the military plan of the next 
war is to be, the next war would almost certainly not take 
place. If it were known who is going to attack, when he 
is going to attack, where he is going to attack, who is going 
to oppose him, there would be no great difficulty in prevent- 
ing the attack. The very essence of the war danger, how- 
ever, lies in the inability of the governments and the people 
to foresee the future. The essence of the danger is that the 


time, the military strategy, the purposes, cannot be foreseen 
—that the war, if it comes, will come as a surprise and at a 
moment when the world is not ready for it. 

The moral I draw from this is that for the United 
States to tie its hands today is to increase the danger to the 
United States, not to diminish it. The only way to be pre- 
pared for an unpredictable emergency is to be able to move, 
to have your hands free, to be alert, resourceful, powerful, 
and unentangled. These proposals to settle American policy 
in advance are an attempt to say that we know better today 
what the emergency will require, though we do not know 
what the emergency will be, than the President and Con- 
gress who actually see what the emergency is. 

It is a pretty good rule in human affairs that men 
should solve the problems of their own day and not try to 
tell their descendants and their successors how to settle their 
problems. 

The policy of the United States Government is to re- 
main unentangled and free. Let us follow that policy. 
Let us remain unentangled and free. Let us make no al- 
liances. Let us make no commitments. By the same token 
let us pass no laws which will bind the future, tie the hands 
of the government, deprive it of its freedom, cause it to be 
entangled in a statute based on what somebody at this mo- 
ment thinks the government ought to do in the future. 

The simple truth is that we are not wise enough to 
tell a future Congress and a future President what they 
must do. We shall be very fortunate if we are wise enough 
to decide what we must do in the situation that is right 
before our eyes. We shall need all the wisdom we can find 
to cross the bridge that we are now trying to cross without 
deciding also how our successors shall cross the bridges that 
they will have to cross. 


Is the Townsend Plan Practical? 


By STUART A. RICE, Acting Chairman of the United States Central Statistical Board 


In presiding at a joint meeting of the American Statistical Association and the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, at Commodore Hotel, New York City, December 28, 1935. 


R. Townsend’s demand for a revision of the science 
of arithmetic by law gives especial timeliness to this 
discussion. Behind him is a long line of illustri- 

ous precedents. There have always been men who de- 
manded that human will be elevated above fact, above reality 
or above natural law. Sometimes the effort has succeeded. 
We are told that the seas parted for the children of Israel 
at the command of Moses. More often the attempt has 
failed. King Canute, possibly through lack of votes or the 
right statistical control, did not persuade the tides to obey 
his command. More recently there have been proposals to 
abolish history, but history has not yet disappeared. I an- 
ticipate the same with respect to the multiplication table, 
which the Townsend Plan, with the most commendable of 
motives, would supplant. 

Nevertheless it may be necessary to give some thought 
to this laudable proposal in connection with the topic we 
are discussing today. Whether “old age pensions’ are 
“worth their cost” requires some initial definition. What 





old age pensions do we mean? The Townsend Old Age 
Bonanzas, or the carefully devised schedules of benefits and 
annuities permitted under the Social Security Act? And 
what kind of costs are we talking about? Fiscal only? Or 
in addition, the human costs of a scheme so cruelly mis- 
chievous, so crassly unworkable, so filled with possibilities 
of wreckage as the good Dr. Townsend and his assisting 
high pressure promoters are seeking to foist on this country? 

The possibilities of the Townsend Plan will be more 
apparent if we try to estimate its effect had it been in opera- 
tion since 1929 Ter us assume for this purpose that it 
had not disrupted the economic order, as many think it 
would do. With equal fairness, let us assume that it had 
not produced the magical results witnessed bv its devotees 
in their peyote-like visions. In other words, let us assume 
that the national income had remained the same. On this 
basis, what redistributions of national income would the 
Townsend Plan have effected? How much would have gone 
for pensions? What would have been the incomes of non- 
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pensioners, after the pensioners had taken their allotted 
portions? 

According to the Fifteenth Census, the United States in 
1930 contained a total of 10,385,026 persons 60 years of 
age and over. The numbers for 1929 and for 1931-34 


inclusive must be estimated. 


I—Estimated number of persons 60 years of age and over 








I sicliecetteesisdashaniihe chislecatiabnesatonepisaieena 
IC ee ere Fee m 
See ree Bree 
I itssdiiketnnbssbiiiics gana 10,915,000 
ES Ee LN 
1934 - 11,445,000 


Each of these persons is to receive $200 per month or 
$2,400 per annum. The amounts required for the years 
1929-34 would be as follows: 


11—Total pensions at $2,400 per person 


SEES $24,288,000,000 
ee eu 24,924,000,000 
1931 datiteed _...... 25,560,000,000 
1932_.. 26, 196,000,000 
1933___. 26,832,000,000 
1934 27,468,000,000 


Each and every year it would be necessary to raise sums 
of this magnitude by some form of taxation. Presumably 
these taxes would come from national income, since bor- 
rowings or accumulated capital could not long suffice. The 
following estimates of national income paid out were orig- 
inally prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in cooperation with the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, and as later revised are taken from the 
November, 1935, issue of the Survey of Current Business: 


Il11—Estimated national income paid out 


I isscieaniennsiesseciiasiciacsiaees:. “an 
____ RETR 
___ Rene os 
SE ee 
as... 44,940,000,000 
Se siiinennssonscenapemenininntalaantiais 50, 189,000,000 


The amount of the national income left over for the 
remainder of the non-pensioned population, under 60 years 
of age, will be the remainder of the items in III less the 
corresponding items in IT: 

1V—Estimated national income remaining for the non- 
pensioned population 


1929 __ $$4,344,000,000 
1930 wea 48,008,000,000 
1931 36,144,000,000 
1932 22, 166,000,000 
1933 18,108,000,000 
1934 22,721,000,000 


The actual or estimated numbers of the non-pensioned 
persons, under 60 years of age, among whom this remain- 
der of the national income is in each year to be distributed, 
have been obtained in the same way as for the older popu- 
lation shown in I: 


V—Estimated number of persons under 60 years of age 


1929 sakiccibeiedneciastentnnganadaan 
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From IV and V, therefore; we may derive the per 
capita annual income for the population under 60 as com- 


pared with the $2,400 per annum for those of ages 60 and 
above: 


Vi—Per capita incomes 


Pensioners Non-pensioners 
1929 $2,400 $490 
1930 2,400 427 
1931 2,400 319 
1932 2,400 195 
1933 2,400 158 
1934 2,400 197 


In other words, to employ the phraseology of Dr. W. 
S. Woytinsky, the Townsend Plan would create a new priv- 
ileged class, receiving government pensions in amounts five 
to fifteen times higher than the average income of the re- 
mainder of the population. And these pensions are in 
addition to any income that they may receive from other 
sources. To the extent that such supplemental income is 
received by this privileged class, in addition to its pensions, 
the amounts of the national income available for non-pen- 
sioners, as shown in VI above, would be correspondingly 
reduced. 

Attention has been called by other critics to the pyra- 
miding effect on prices of the proposed 2 to 3 per cent tax 
on transactions, upon which Dr. Townsend depends for 
funds to pay the pensions. The possible yield from such 
a tax has not been so extensively considered. Careful esti- 
mates by Dr. Woytinsky indicate that the total volume of 
tranactions subject to the proposed tax would probably not 
be far from the following figures: 


VII—Transactions subject to tax 

















1929 $200,000,000,000 
1930 170,000,000,000 
1931 135,000,000,000 
_ Se os Sere 100,000,000,000 
1933. 95,000,000,000 
1934 105,000,000,000 





It is difficult to estimate realistically the rate of tax 
upon these transactions that would have been necessary to 
provide the $200 pension for aged persons. Each success- 
ive tax would actually have raised the price involved in the 
next transaction, with the effect of compounding tax upon 
tax upon tax. The higher prices forced by successive taxes 
would increase the total money volume of transactions and 
hence lower the tax rate upon them. 

If, we stick to our assumptions, however, the physical 
volume of transactions and prices would have remained the 
same, and the rates of tax upon transactions would have 
been, not 2 or 3 per cent, but in the neighborhood of the 
following: 


VilI—Transactions tax necessary to pay pensions 

















1929 12% 
1930___ 15% 
1931 19% 
1932.. 26% 
- SIO 28% 
1934. 26% 





To reasonable men and women the preceding figures 
will be plain. I shall not attempt to weaken their damning 
implications for the Townsend Plan by further exposition 
or moralizing. 
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Mankind will always confront difficult and delicate 
problems associated with advancing age. The elderly must 
adjust themselves to an unwelcome but unavoidable depen- 
dency, physical and often financial. Within the intimate 
family group, these adjustments deserve the tender patience 
and the ungrudging self-sacrifice of those who retain their 
vigor and their earning capacity. Within the broader struc- 





ture of organized society, the problems of age deserve the 
devoted solicitude and the generous provision of aid by the 
State itself. 

But to take advantage of the emotions evoked by these 
desperately human problems to perpetrate a fraud upon old 
and young alike—what shall I say of it? I leave you to 
supply the appropriate expietives. 


The Session Opens 


By JAMES W. WADSWORTH, Congressman from New York 
Over a National Broadcasting Company network, January 10, 1936. 


in Washington since the Congress convened on Jan- 

uary third—only a week ago. Some of them have 
been of dramatic interest. I think it fair to say that the sea- 
son was opened by a political rally which was held in the 
hall of the House of Representatives at the Capitol at nine 
o’clock in the evening of the third. The historic room had 
been turned over to the electricians and engineers of the 
broadcasting companies, who set up, strategically, a large 
number of microphones, connected them up with insulated 
cables, strung the cables along the floor, up the wall and out 
of a window, from which aperture they finally hooked up 
with the publicity power house used for occasions of this sort. 
Along the rail of the gallery were mounted and trained upon 
the speaker’s platform a battery of cameras, looking for all 
the world like machine guns peeping over a parapet. The 
vast floor was crowded with office holders, three-fourths of 
them partisans of the party in power and the remainder 
members of the despised opposition. I should qualify this de- 
scription by saying that among the office holders none of the 
judiciary was present. Members of the Supreme Court do 
not attend political rallies. and, besides, we realize now that 
they were very, very busy upon other matters at that time. 
The speaker of the evening was the candidate at the head 
of the ticket, Mr. Franklin Roosevelt. His appearance upon 
the platform was the signal for a prolonged burst of hand- 
clapping, lusty cheers and triumphant whoops from the great 
throng of his supporters. That the stage setting might be 
more effective, a group of powerful electric lights, swung in 
a bracket from the ceiling, cast its rays upon his countenance 
just as he reached his place. It was very effective and drew 
forth an additional demonstration which reminded me of 
Madison Square Garden at its best. Most of the speech 
was political and of the campaign variety. The speaker 
extolled his achievements without limit and excoriated his op- 
ponents without mercy, to the evident delight of a very large 
majority of his listeners, who expressed their approval fre- 
quently in the conventional manner. True, one or two of 
his statements were greeted with satirical applause or derisive 
laughter from the little group in opposition, but I suppose 
one should not be surprised at this under the circumstances. 
They were getting pretty rough treatment. In any event, 
their demonstration lent color to the scene. Apparently col- 
orful publicity is an essential ingredient in public discussions 
these days, and what more advantageous place can be found 
for it than in the hall of the House of Representatives? The 


“ TS have been occurring with great rapidity here 


speech lasted from forty-five to fifty minutes, including the 
interruptions. The program of the administration generally 
known as the new deal was described as being a “fairly 
rounded whole”. There was nothing more to be done about 
it. It was complete. Some of us remembered that NRA 
which the speaker once described as the most important and 
far-reaching legislation ever enacted by the American Con- 
gress, and of course, an extraordinarily important part of the 
so-called new deal, had fallen by the wayside. Mr. Roose- 
velt forgot that. He also forgot, conveniently, that what- 
ever recovery has taken place in the industries of the country 
has taken place since the NRA was declared unconstitutional 
by an unanimous Supreme Court. With happy confidence 
he challenged the opposition to repeal any of his measures. 
Probably he did not suspect that the Supreme Court at that 
very moment was giving consideration to some of them, and 
that within three days the whole Triple A structure would 
tumble to the ground, invalid under our Constitution. The 
speech contained no analysis of the condition of the country 
no detailed description of the workings of recently enacted 
measures, and no recommendations whatsoever for additional 
legislative enactments. At its conclusion the usual demon- 
stration took place, the candidate retired and the meeting 
adjourned. Thus did the President fulfill that duty laid 
upon him by the Constitution of giving to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union. All in all, it was an 
extraordinary performance. Witnessed from the gallery it 
presented a spectacle never to be forgotten—the first of its 
kind in the history of the government. Also it was one which, 
I hope, will never be repeated. Some of us may be old- 
fashioned, but, be that as it may, we adhere to the belief that 
when the President of the United States seeks to perform his 
duties under the Constitution and to give information to Con- 
gress, a coordinate and independent branch of our govern- 
ment, he should actually give information; and should give 
it in an atmosphere notable for serious attention to public 
problems, for restraint in utterance and for dignity. 

The second important event was the transmission of 
the budget message to the Congress. It was read in the 
House of Representatives shortly after noon of Monday 
January sixth. In it the President laid down the financial 
program of the Administration as far as it applies to the 
regular departments of the government. His estimate of re- 
ceipts and expenditures in these same regular departments led 
him to conclude and announce that the so-called regular 
budget would be balanced at the end of the next fiscal year. 
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The expenditures for the regular departments are to be 
larger than they were last year, and very considerably larger 
than they were the year before. In fact, it now becomes 
perfectly clear that instead of reducing the regular expendi- 
ture of the Federal government by twenty-five per cent, the 
appropriations as recommended by the President are much 
larger than when he took office. And we now know that 
we have a far more expensive government, and to support it 
we will have to tax the people more heavily than ever before 
in time of peace. The promised reduction has been forgot- 
ten. But more serious than this, the President in his budget 
message says he is not able to estimate the funds which the 
government must expend in the next fiscal year for relief. 
Everyone knows that relief expenditures will be pretty heavy 
at best.. Whatever they may come to—one billion dollars or 
two billion dollars—they must be added to the regular ex- 
penditures. ‘This means that we shall have a deficit for the 
fiscal year 1937 in whatever sum is spent for relief. No one 
knows today what the deficit will amount to. It presents a 
grim prospect for we cannot go on piling up deficits and debts 
indefinitely. Sooner or later a collapse will come. What a 
pity it is that the appropriations made for the support of the 
regular activities of government have not been reduced by 
that promised twenty-five per cent. Had that been done, we 
could have come mighty near balancing the whole budget by 
the end of 1937, despite relief expenditures. As it is, no 
one knows when it will be balanced. And every thoughtful 
person knows that the longer it is deferred, the greater the 
danger of inflation. 

At the very moment that the budget message was being 
read by the Clerk of the House. of Representatives, Mr. 
Justice Roberts, sitting with his eight colleagues; was reading 
the opinion of the Supreme Court on the so-called Triple A 
case. There were no microphones, no cameras, no spot- 
lights, no demonstrations, no interruptions. Every person 
present realized that the Constitution of the United States 
was being construed and interpreted in one of its most vital 
features; that the members of the Court, far removed from 
political turmoil and passion, had listened to all the argu- 
ments relating to the power of the Federal government as 
outlined in the Constitution, that they weighed every word 
uttered or written which bore upon the question, and that, 
finally, one of their number was expounding, on behalf of a 
two to one majority, the kind of government we are living 
under. The Court held that in passing and attempting to 
enforce the Agricultural Adjustment Act the Congress had 
exceeded the powers delegated to it in the Constitution; the 
Court reminded the Congress and the country that the au- 
thors of the Constitution, after delegating certain specific 
powers to the Congress, set forth in black and white, had 


added a provision to the effect that all those powers not 
delegated to the Congress nor forbidden to the states are 
reserved to the states and to the people—this last in the 


Tenth Amendment. Among the powers delegated there can- 
not. be found any power to regulate farm production. In 
fact, no such thing was ever dreamed of until very recently. 
‘True, the power to levy taxes is conferred upon the Congress, 
but the Court held that this power to tax cannot be used by 
the Coneress as a device for the exercise of other powers 
wiiich are reserved to the states and to the people, such as 
the power to regulate the operation of a farm. In a series 


of striking illustrations the Court demonstrates that if the 
power to tax can be used as a device for the seizing of power 
to regulate a farm, then it could be used in the seizing of 
power to regulate anything and everything—the very daily 
lives of the people. Manifestly, says the Court, such a con- 
struction would result eventually in taking away from the 
states all of the powers reserved to them in the Constitution, 
and, finally, in the utter destruction of the Federal union 
of states and the right of local self-government—the very 
thing which the Constitution was intended to prevent. This 
decision, coupled with the famous NRA decision of June, 
1935, completes the demolition of most of the new deal 
program. ‘The authors and defenders of the Constitution 
down through the generations have realized that the love 
of liberty is inherent in the soul of man and that its posses- 
sion is the most precious of all possessions. Knowing this, 
they decided at the very beginning, and they have maintained 
it until this day, that the centralization of power, the con- 
centration of it in the hands of an imperial government, 
would inevitably result in substituting despotism for liberty. 
History oft repeated has demonstrated this. Therefore, they 
said, we will set up a national government and give it cer- 
tain powers—powers sufficient to enable it to preside over 
the destinies of the nation as a whole—but we will forbid 
it to seize any other powers until we, the people of the sev- 
eral states give our consent through the adoption of an ap- 
propriate amendment to the fundamental law. But one 
ideal inspires this philosophy. It is the ideal of liberty which 
men have pursued for thousands of years, and which has 
never flourished anywhere upon the face of the earth so 
gloriously as it has flourished right here in the United States. 
If liberty is to be lost to us and to our children, then it must 
be lost as the result of our own deliberate determination to 
surrender it. No one will deny that there are many well 
intentioned people who believe that we have reached a stage 
in our development at which it is necessary that the indi- 
vidual should be subject to the regulation of a central gov- 
ernment as he attempts to earn his living from day to day. 
Controlled by the President and a group of his advisors who 
believe with him, the Congress has passed a series of acts 
within the last three years with this objective in view. At 
the beginning the program was started under the plea of 
an emergency, but as it developed from month to month it 
soon became apparent that the President intended that it 
should be permanent. With a rollicking, boyish recklessness 
he has led his Congress along this road at a terrific pace, 
passing measure after measure, regardless of doubts as to their 
validity, regardless of the warnings of thoughtful men who 
were convinced, in ever increasing numbers, that the whole 
thing flew straight in the face of those limitations which the 
Constitution imposes upon congressional power in the in- 
terest of liberty. Heedless of warnings they hastened to 
spread their system. They set up a huge bureaucracy num- 
hering thousands and thousands clothed with power to delve 
into the affairs of the people, and, finally, the power- to 
punish men with fines and imprisonment if they dared attempt 
to earn their living in a way not prescribed by the central 
government. The amazing thing is that Mr. Roosevelt and 
his followers call themselves liberals. They do these things 
in the name of the more abundant life. Can life be abun- 
dant, in the best sense of the word, to a farmer who is 
threatened with a jail sentence for raising and selling po- 
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tatoes in excess of the quantity prescribed for him by the 
government at Washington? Is that man a liberal who 
insists that his neighbor shall be fined and sent to jail for 
selling his product or his services at a price differing from 
the figure fixed by the bureaucracy? If this is the more 
abundant life, and if these people are liberals, then a great 
many of us have misconstrued the meaning of those words. 
Some may say that we should not be excited about all these 
things any more, for the Supreme Court has pointed out the 
utter nullity of these two remarkable measures, NRA and 
Triple A. Let me suggest in all seriousness that the people 
who are imbued with the philosophy of the new deal are 
not content with these rebuffs. They are wondering tonight 
how they can retrieve their program. There is but one 
way, as I see it, by which they can proceed if, indeed, they 
are to proceed in orderly fashion, and that is by proposing 


a new amendment to the Constitution specifically granting 
to the Congress the power to regulate all industry, all agri- 
culture and all local business transactions, and by persuad- 
ing two-thirds of the members of each house of Congress to 
submit such an amendment to the people in the several states, 
and finally by persuading the people in three-fourths of the 
states to ratify it. That is the orderly and logical method 
of procedure under our form of government. Will Mr. 
Roosevelt try it? If he does not, then he admits that the 
jig is up. If he does he will be acting consistently with all 
his exhortations of the last three years, and, moreover, he wil! 
have placed the fundamental issue squarely before the peo- 
ple. In such an event I have no doubt whatsoever of the 
result. The people of America, by an enormous majority, 
will demonstrate that, like their ancestors, they prefer to be 
masters of their government rather than its subjects. 


What of 1936? 


By JAMES P. WARBURG, Economist 


Delivered before the Chicago Assoctation of Commerce, Chicago, Illinois, January 15, 1936 


RDINARILY, in order to do justice to a subject 
which lies more than 90 per cent in the future, one 
would have to be a clairvoyant, or an astrologer, or 

at the very least a New Deal statistician; I can lay claim 
to none of these or any other powers of mysticism or prog- 
nostication. But, under today’s circumstances, it requires no 
prophetic gift to see that the year upon which we have just 
embarked will be one of great and lasting significance. 

1936 will be more than the ordinary Presidential year. 
It will be a year of far-reaching decision for this country. 
And, more than that, I am convinced that the decision which 
the American people will make at the polls next autumn will 
have an important bearing not only upon our own history, 
but upon the history of many other countries. 

In fact, it may well be that our election in November 
will mark the turning of the tide that has been running 
throughout the world away from democracy towards dictator- 
ship. 

We are the world’s outstanding example of a constitu- 
tional democracy. Upon our success or failure may well de- 
pend the future of the democratic principle of government 
throughout western civilization. And our success or failure 
as a constitutional democracy may easily hinge upon the out- 
come of the elections which we shall hold this autumn. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider what this means. 

The pure democracy is a state in which the citizens gov- 
ern themselves by voting on all major questions, thus de- 
termining the policies of the state. Obviously the rule of the 
democratic majority in this direct form is possible only in 
a small, compact community such as existed in Athens over 
two thousand years ago, or such as exists in Andorra today. 

Where the democratic principle was broadened to apply 
to states of greater area and population, it became necessary 
to evolve a representative form of democracy, in which the 
citizens might delegate their authority to a small group 
chosen by themselves from among their own number. 

Since most people who have adopted a democratic form 


of government have done so after bitter experience with 
tyranny, it is only natural that they should have been vig- 
ilantly anxious to protect their newly-won right of self-gov- 
ernment against any possible encroachment by those to whom 
they delegated their authority. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, and in order to 
make sure that their government should remain a government 
of laws—as opposed to a government of arbitrary will—peo- 
ple have adopted various means of preventing too great an 
accumulation of power in the hands of a few: 

1. They have usually evolved a fundamental law, or 
constitution, in which the powers delegated to the rep- 
resentatives of the people have been carefully defined and 
limited ; 

2. They have provided for a limited term of office; 

3. They have divided the powers to be delegated be- 
tween various branches of government—in our case be- 
tween the legislative, executive, and judicial; that is to say, 
they have delegated to one group the power to make laws, 
to another the power to administer them, and to a third 
the function of seeing that the laws enacted and their ad- 
ministration conform to the fundamental law, or consti- 
tution ; 

4. They have in many cases, as in the case of our 
Senate and House of Representatives, divided the law- 
making power between two bodies. And finally; 

5. As states grew larger and larger, they have sub- 
divided their territory into local units of self-government, 
and again divided the powers delegated between the loc.l 
groups of representatives and the central group. 


The disadvantages of such a complicated system are 
obvious : 


1. It is cumbersome and slow-moving ; 

2. Because of the tendency to separate power from 
responsibility, and because of the division of power and 
responsibility, there often arise a confusion of purpose, a 
lack of consistency, and a tendency to excessive compromise ; 

3. Through the desire of those in power to remain in 
power, and through the apathy and indolence of the elec- 
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torate in general, there exist the danger of corruption, the 
danger of political machinery usurping the place of the 
freely expressed voice of the people, and ultimately the 
danger of the government either ceasing to be self-govern- 
ment or falling into contempt because of its weakness. 

These are the obvious short-comings and dangers of de- 
mocracy. 

Off-hand they seem like a pretty formidable indictment. 

And so they are—but 

The advantage of such a system of divided authority, 
of mutual checks and balances, is that it makes it dificult— 
if not impossible—for those in power to usurp the sovereign 
right of the people to govern themselves. 

We have recently had a clear example of this in the 
Supreme Court decisions invalidating the N.R.A. and the 
A.A.A. 

With all its faults we know of no other system beside the 
democratic system which can guarantee self-government and 
freedom to a people, so long as that people wishes to enjoy 
them. 

But no system—not even democracy—can guarantee 
self-government to a people too indolent, too ignorant, or too 
indifferent to cherish, and, if necessary, to fight for its own 
freedom. 

All too few of us realize that nothing but our right to 
vote keeps us free citizens who govern themselves—that 
nothing but our right to vote prevents us from being vassal 
subjects of an arbitrary authority. 

And even fewer realize that this right, to be effective, 
must be vigilantly and intelligently exercised. 

The Supreme Court alone cannot preserve our freedom 
for us. 

Nor can the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court and the Constitution exist by our 
will, and will continue to exist as bulwarks of our freedom 
only so long as we continue to fight for their preservation. 

Some day, when history comes to be written, I believe it 
will be recognized that there was a single major factor un- 
derlying all the political, social, and economic convulsions 
which began in the early years of this century, and which have 
now, I hope, passed their crisis. “This factor—as I see it— 
was the struggle of the democratic principle to keep abreast 
of rapidly changing conditions—the struggle to maintain law 
and order while the western world was changing almost over- 
night from a rural, largely agricultural world into a much 
more densely populated, highly mechanized and industrial 
civilization. 

In terms of economics the world was moving rapidly 
towards internationalism. The developments of science and 
industry, the elimination of time and distance, the increasing 
interdependence of nations upon each other—all these factors 
tended toward a world state. 

In terms of political government these factors were 
hostile factors. They tended to deny the importance of 
individual sovereignities, to break down national barriers, to 
eliminate differences of languages, of currencies, weights and 
measures—in short, they threatened nationalism, and with it 
they threatened the jobs of those in power in all the various 
nations. 

It was only human that those in power should seek by 
every means at their command to strengthen national bar- 
riers, to fight the march of economic progress by pursuing 


the ideal of national self-sufficiency, and so eventually to 
seek their own nation’s advantage at the expense of others by 
the use of armed force. 


Thus Europe became embroiled in a war, and thus we 
came to join in this war in order, as we were told, “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” As it turns out it was this 
very war which came perilously close to bringing about the 
end of the democratic principle. 


If there is one thing that emerges clearly from the 
ghastly experience of 1914-1918 it is that democracy cannot 
stand war. A nation fighting for its life places itself under 
too great a handicap if it attempts during a war to govern 
itself on the democratic principle. 

And so, no matter how greatly a people may cherish 
its freedom and its right of self-government, it will submit 
itself cheerfully to rigorous and arbitrary authority in order 
to protect its national safety against aggression. 

This, however, is only true so long as a people believes 
in the rightness of its national cause. 

We submitted cheerfully to rigorous and arbitrary au- 
thority in 1917-1918. We did this because we recognized 
that our normal democratic form of government was by its 
very nature too slow and cumbersome to cope with the 
swiftly arising exigencies of modern warfare. 

But, when the war was over, we resumed—or intended 
to resume—our normal method of self-government. 

The same thing was true in France and England. 

In other countries, notably in Russia, Germany, and 
Austria-Hungary, the war produced a dissatisfaction with 
the previous forms of government so intense that revolutions 
took place and constitutional democracies, most of them rather 
similar to ours, were set up. 

It looked for a time as if the war had actually served 
to protect and even propagate the democratic principle. 

But the backlash of war brought economic disturbances. 
People began to lose confidence in their ability so to govern 
themselves as to give reasonable security to their country as a 
whole, or to individuals within their country. Cries went up 
for “a strong leader.” And, as always happens, there were 
men waiting to seize the reins of government—getting au- 
thority for themselves by promising security to all. 

Stalin—H itler—Starhemberg — Horthy — Mussolini — 
Pilsudski! 

Russia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Poland—all 
dictatorships! 

First one man, then another—and another, came into 
supreme control of the people’s affairs, with a result that 
throughout the world we now see a tendency to concentrate 
arbitrary power in the government—and to concentrate gov- 
ernment in one man. 

Why? 

Because of many interwoven causes, most of them hav- 
ing their origin in the World war. But primarily because 
of one cause: 

The intensification of the 
sufficiency. 

Most wars arise over an economic bone, such as a mar- 
ket for surplus products, or a coveted source of an essen- 
tial raw material. 

For fear of war and the consequent cutting off of essen- 
tial supplies nations seek to become self-contained. 


desire for national self- 
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Self-containments means the elimination of imports. 


The imports of one nation are the exports of other 
nations. 


Thus, for fear of war, the nations of the world are 
doing the very thing that provokes war. 


But, beyond that, self-sufficiency can only be attained, 
or approximated, under a government of arbitrary authority. 
It involves a strict government control over imports and 
exports. This in turn involves a control over production and 
consumption, which cannot but lead to precisely the sort of 
complete regimentation that we see today in Italy or Ger- 
many. 


I do not believe that any people will long remain con- 
tented under the rule of a Hitler or a Mussolini. And, when 
the people over whom a dictator rules become discontented, 
history shows that the dictator almost invariably goes to war. 

We have only to read the newspapers to see that in this 
respect history is repeating itself today. 

And so we see the full extent of the tragedy. 

Democracy jettisoned in a feverish quest of national 
security. Security sought by means of national self-contain- 
ment. And national self-containment provoking the economic 
conflict and the social unrest which lead to war. 

Of all the major belligerent countries only France, 
Great Britain, and the United States succeeded in maintain- 
ing their constitutional democracies. And, since March of 
1933, the case of the United States has become extremely 
doubtful. 

I have been outspoken in my criticism of the present 
Administration; and it is certainly not my purpose here to 
retract one word of what I have said. 

But— 

If this Administration has brought us to the brink of 
relinquishing our right of self-government and becoming vas- 
sal subjects of an arbitrary Federal authority— 

If this Administration has interfered with the economic 
life of our country to an unwarranted degree— 

If this Administration has played havoc with our cur- 
rency, dishonored our national promises, and spent the peo- 
ple’s money heedlessly and wastefully in pursuit of a strange 
mixture of Utopian dreams and cynically practical partisan 
purposes— 

If all these things are true, they are true partly because 
Mr. Roosevelt repudiated his pre-election promises, but even 
more because we have failed to exercise diligently that funda- 
mental right to govern ourselves which is the essence of 
America. 

We, just like the weary and distressed peoples of 
Europe, threw up our hands and.clamored for a leader. 

We, just like the weary and distressed peoples of Europe, 
began to think of government as something separate from our- 
selves—as having power to do what we ourselves were unable 
to do. 

And we, just like the people in other countries, began to 
think of the government’s pocketbook as something quite 
separate from our own pocketbook. 

If Franklin D. Roosevelt were truly great he would not 
have encouraged and taken advantage of these manifestations 
of weakness and distress. 

He would have told the people that the government had 
no power other than the people’s own power. 





He would have told them that the government had no 
money other than the people’s own money—as he certainly 
realized when a candidate for office. 


Instead of pointing out again and again these two funda- 
mental truths, as, I repeat, a truly great man would have 
done, Franklin D. Roosevelt chose to cater to the demand 
for miracles born of misery, and to lead this nation upon 
the heels of Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy, away from 
the democratic principle and towards dictatorship. 


It seems clear that—in spite of his extraordinary agility 
—Mr. Roosevelt cannot now pose and be re-elected as the 
champion of the democratic principle. Astute politician that 
he is, he must know that, were he to change his course again, 
he would lose the support of those upon whose ignorance 
and gullibility he has been preying with unfulfillable promises, 
without gaining the support of those who have learned how 
to evaluate his promises and his avowed convictions in the 
light of past performance. 

In the election next November it is clear that Mr. 
Roosevelt must stand for a continuance of the world-wide 
trend away from democracy towards dictatorship. 

If he is re-elected it seems inevitable that the trend will 
continue further—just how for no one can tell. 

If he is defeated—not merely by his own ineptitude (as 
is quite likely) but by an aroused and militant opposition 
that is willing to fight honestly and in the open for a return 
to democratic principles—then it is quite possible that the 
tide will turn throughout the entire world. For, if we 
succeed in re-establishing the democratic principle, and if 
other nations see us prosperous and happy because we have 
succeeded, the days of Stalin, Hitler and of Mussolini may 
well be numbered. 

That is why I have said that the decision we shall reach 
this year may well affect the history of western civilization. 

There are other issues involved in our election, such as 
that of Federal spending, of taxation, and the rising cost of 
living. There are questions of re-employment and of finding 
an honest solution to the farm problem. There is the whole 
vast subject of currency and banking reform, which the pres- 
ent Administration seems to think it has disposed of, but 
which, in reality, it has not even recognized in its true aspects. 

All these and many others are vital issues, but, without 
in any way minimizing their importance, they seem to me 
to be secondary to the main issue; and that is: 

What sort of Federal government do we want? 

Speaking for myself, I should like us to have a govern- 
ment that will not confuse its functions with those of the 
Deity. 

I should like us to have a government of laws, and 
not of arbitrary authority. 

I should like us to have a government whose sole func- 
tion in the field of economics is to provide an environment 
in which the greatest possible number of goods may be pro- 
duced at the lowest possible prices. This means a government 
which, by enacting and enforcing appropriate laws within the 
framework of our Constitution, will seek to prevent mo- 
nopoly as well as unfair competition throughout the various 
phases of our economic life. It means a government which 
will not enter into business itself, nor attempt to substitute 
its own discretionary authority for natural economic laws. 

And finally, I should like us to have a Federal govern- 
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ment which interferes as little as possible with matters that 
are properly the concern of State and local governments, for 
reasons which no one has stated more cogently than Franklin 
1). Roosevelt himself at a time when, being merely the Gov- 
ernor of New York and not the President of the United 
States, his point of view was strikingly different. 

Does this mean anything more than going back to what 
we had before the New Deal began? 

Most emphatically it does. 

If the Republican Party of 1936 has nothing more to 
offer than a return to where we left off in 1932, then the 
American people will indeed be confronted with an abomin- 
able choice. 

Let us see whether, in the few remaining moments be- 
fore my time is up, we can sketch in bare outline what we 
should like the Republican Party to offer as an alternative. 

Obviously I cannot attempt to draw a party platform. 
Nor would it be appropriate for me to try to do so. For 
those, however, who like to think in terms of such documents, 
I might suggest that the Republican Party could do far worse 
than to adopt the Democratic platform of 1932—so stoutly 
affirmed and so gaily disregarded by Mr. Roosevelt—adding 
merely a caption of its own, reading: 

“Only we mean it!” 

I realize of course that this is heresy from the point of 
view of party politics, but there is more than a mere jest 
in the suggestion. So far as the issues mentioned in the 
platform are concerned, I believe that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people still want what they wanted in 
1932—still want what Mr. Roosevelt promised them—and 
failed to deliver. 

But there is this all-important difference: 

In 1932 the majority of the American people wanted 
something more than could be expressed in any platform: 
they wanted to be led by the hand out of the wilderness; 
they wanted medicine and miracles. 

Well, they have had both. 
want them any more. 

1 think the American people have just about begun to 
realize that, if they are better off than they were in 1932, it 
is more in spite of than because of the miracles and medi- 
cines, and that in fact they would be further along the road 
to recovery than they are now if the government had not 
been quite so much of a little Miss Fixit. 

I say this although I know that the President told us 
only recently in his speech at Charleston that we were not 
having a naturai cyclical recovery, but that such recovery 
as we have had has come about “because we planned it that 
way. 

If the Supreme Court decision on the N.R.A. was part 
of the New Deal plan, then so, I suppose, was the drought 
in 1934, 

But, to come back to our story— 

First: | should like to see the Republican Party first 
of all declare its belief in the kind of government which I 
described a moment ago. 

And, since the first element in that definition was “a 
government which will not confuse its function with those 
of the Deity’— 

Seconp: I should next like to see the Republican Party 
produce a candidate whose primary attributes would be: 


And I don’t think they 


integrity, courage, reasonable intelligence, steadfastness of 
purpose and principle, some knowledge and experience of 
practical affairs and—most important of all—an abiding 
conviction that the President of the United States is the 
servant of the people, and not their ruler. 


Tuirp: I should like to sez the Republican Party com- 
mit itself to these two things: 


The recognition that, within the framework of our 
Constitution, there is much need for reform and moderniza- 
tion of many of our laws, but 


That reform should never be the product of hasty and 
ill-considered legislation driven through a rubber-stamp Con- 
gress by an impatient executive; rather that it should come 
about as the result of careful study by competent non-parti- 
san authorities, both as to the ultimate objective and as to 
the method of attaining this objective without creating undue 
disturbance. 


A typical example of a case where these principles would 
apply is in the matter of currency and credit. We have at 
present neither a currency nor a banking system worthy of 
the name. I cannot even list here the multitude of prob- 
lems—unsolved, all of them—which form a part of this pic- 
ture. It is easy enough to condemn the Roosevelt monetary 
bungling ; that much I have done myself; but no man today 
is capable of sitting down and formulating the complete cur- 
rency and banking reform which this country must have, 
if we are to get over having our recurrent children’s dis- 
eases in this field. The facts are there, and the men are 
available who could competently study them. This is a task, 
not of weeks and months, but of years. 

FourtH: I should like to see the Republican Party 
say something more than that it believes in sound fiscal poli- 
cies and a reduced cost of government. 

I should like to see it take a definite pledge that it will 
in no year spend one cent of money not raised in that year 
by taxation. 

I should like to see it commit itself to the gradual orderly 
retirement of the huge outstanding government debt, and to 
the principle that hereafter there shall be no government 
borrowings except on short term in anticipation of revenues— 
unless for purposes of national defense against armed ag- 
gression. 

This suggestion may be drastic; but it would go far 
toward taking public spending out of politics once and for all. 

FirtH: I should like to see the Republican Party pledge 
itself to remove as fast as possible as much as possible of the 
gigantic alphabetical partisan bureaucracy which has been 
built up in Washington; and, as to those agencies which it re- 
tains, I should like to see it pledge itself to bring them under 
‘i competent, permanent and non-partisan Civil Service. 

Finally, StxtH: It would be refreshing beyond mea- 
sure if the Republican Party could find it in its heart to ad- 
mit the existence of certain problems—such as the farm 
problem—without feeling compelled to promise an immedi- 
ate solution if it has no immediate solution to offer. 

The American farmer has had his fill of plausible but 
unfulfillable promises. The farm. problem has always been 
and remains the tariff problem. Reducing the tariff is diffi- 
cult and dangerous—particularly if done hastily. Subsidiz- 
ing agriculture is costly, uneconomic, and establishes a bad 
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principle in order to offset another bad principle. Eventu- 
ally—by gradual stages—we shall come to reducing the tariff, 
and so will all the other nations. Until then I know of no 
complete answer to the farm problem. If the Republicans 
do, so much the better. 

But, if they have no real answer, there are millions of 
farmers who will respect them more for saying so than for 
attempting to outbid Mr. Roosevelt and his “gentle rain 
of checks.” 

There are millions of farmers who disagree with Mr. 
Roosevelt in his belief that it would be a catastrophe if they 
once more became “lords on their own farms, free to grow 
whatever and how much of it they pleased.” 


It all comes back to the same thing. 

The medicine-men in Washington have been teaching 
us to look to them for a solution of all our problems. 
Through using what Mr. Roosevelt calls “the organized 
power of the nation”—meaning the arbitrary power of the 
Executive and his bureaucracy—we are told that we shall 
reach “the more abundant life.” 

I, for one, think we shall reach it through our own 
efforts or not at all. 

And our own efforts must be directed not only to the 
performance of our individual tasks, but to the intelligent 
and vigilant exercise of our duties as free citizens of a free 
republic. 


Freedom for the Farm 


By HERBERT HOOVER 
Former President of the United States 


Delivered at Lincoln, Nebraska, January 16, 1936. 


HAVE recently debated various realities of the New 
| Deal at Oakland, New York and St. Louis. I pro- 

pose now to explore it further, particularly its agri- 
cultural policies and their effect on the whole people. 

The New Deal has developed a new technique in de- 
bate. They set up a glorious deal to which we all agree 
unanimously. Then they drive somewhere else or into the 
ditch. When we protest, they blackguard us for opposing 
the glorious ideal. And they announce that all protestors 
are the tools of Satan or Wall Street. When we summon 
common sense and facts, they weep aloud over their martyr- 
dom for the ideal. 

The New Deal explanations on their agricultural 
policies exceed thirty million words. You will not expect 
me to turn the light into every dark corner in thirty minutes. 
Some of the rugged prima donnas who have directed these 
policies have resigned and said worse things than I would 
say. One quality of the old regulated individualists was 
team work. 

- Right at the outset let us get some things perfectly 
clear. There is an agricultural problem. It concerns the 
entire nation. It concerns the happiness of 7,000,000 homes. 
Our country will not have reached either full moral or eco- 
nomic stature until confidence and hope shine in these homes. 
The problem is still unsolved. 

Aside from its flagrant flouting of the Constitution, the 
New Deal farm method had within it destruction both to 
the farmers and to the nation. A new program is necessary. 
It is now in the making. The nation has a right to insist 
that it must be effective and it must be based upon sound 
principles. ; 

I shall debate the subject in five directions. 

Part I will be the reasons why the farm question is 
of national interest. I hope this part will be emphatic. 

Part II is a few words upon the causes of the farmers’ 
troubles. I hope this part will not wholly spoil the stock 
in trade of many politicians, for they have to live also. 

Part III is what the New Deal is doing to the farmer 
as a citizen, along with all other citizens. These are the 





things to avoid in the future. I hope this part will not be 
too sad. 

Part IV is what the New Deal has done to the farmer 
in his farming business. ‘This is also sad. 

Part V consists of some discussion of a new program. 
It may shock those who believe in doing nothing for human 
ills. It may shock those who believe that all healing medi- 
cine comes off the collectivist brew. 

In all parts there are remarks on what the New Deal 
has been doing to the whole structure of human liberty and 
American institutions in the guise of farm relief. 

Each part has unpleasant features to somebody. How- 
ever, my position is such that approval by politicians and 
many others who live by the sweat of the farmers’ brows 
is immaterial. If this country is to be saved as a decent 
place for the farmers’ children and all our children to live 
in ordered liberty and faith of the future, we have a lot of 
unpleasant truth to face. In the long war for right think- 
ing, falsehood often wins the first battle. But truth always 
wins the last—if the nation survives in the mean time. 


Part | 

President Roosevelt on December 9 at Chicago, prop- 
erly stated one reason why the plight of the farmer is an 
issue which concerns all of the American people. He said, 
“farm prosperity cannot exist without city prosperity, and 
city prosperity cannot exist without farm prosperity.” Every 
President since George Washington, every public man, every 
economist and every schovi teacher has said the same thing. 
It is vitally true, even if it is not news. But the President 
omitted to state other reasons why his farm policies are an 
issue vital to the whole American people. 

The first is that the urgent need of farm relief has 
been used as a cover to impose the New Deal philosophy 
upon the American people. That is comprised of govern- 
ment by individuals in place of a government of laws. It 
comprises goose-stepping the people under this pinkish henner 
of planned economy. That was tried under the N.R.A., 
but the Supreme Court halted it early. It has had a longer 
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march under the A.A.A. Step by step the New Deal 
agricultural policies advanced from cajolery with a gentle 
rain of checks to open coercion. Men who planted on their 
own farms and sold in their own way the product which 
God and their own labor give them could not have been 
sent to jail for doing just that. That is not liberty. That 
is collectivism. 

The second reason the President did not state was that 
those ideas of production control revolve upon planned 
scarcity instead of the plenty upon which America alone 
has made progress. To stop the production of 50,000,000 
fertile acres is not progress. ‘That also concerns the whole 
people. - Civilization has made progress solely through pro- 
ducing more and more of varied things. The whole history 
of humanity has been a struggle against famine and want. 

Within only the last half-century America achieved a 
triumph in this age-long struggle by the creation of a system 
which at last can produce a plenty for a reasonable living 
for all of us. We have not solved the problem of its dis- 
tribution, but in this plan of scarcity we are surrendering 
the very foundations of human hope. 

The third reason was that the processing tax levied to 
support this program bore most heavily upon the 15,000,000 
workers’ homes. It was an undeserved burden to those 
women struggling to feed their men and their children. But 
the worst of that scheme was that it set boiling the witches’ 
cauldron of class conflict of town against the farmers. This 
tax should never be revived. 


Part II 


The causes of the farmers’ troubles must be honestly 
faced if we are to have common-sense remedy. Economic 
patent medicines require no diagnosis except decision that the 
patient is in pain. 

The difficulties of our agriculture came mainly from 
the war and its hectic aftermaths. Wars always do that to 
the farmer. Demoralization lasted twenty years after the 
Napoleonic wars and a dozen years after our own Civil War. 

I am glad that the President at last admits that the 
war had something to do with the farm depression. At 
Chicago on December 9, 1935, he says, in referring to farm 
prosperity in the period before the war: “They were the 
last years before the world-wide disturbance, caused by the 
World War, took place in our economic life.” I had been 
told so often by the New Deal that I did it that I had given 
up hope of salvation. I feel better. 

The dislocation of wars and slumps hits the farmer 
harder than any other group. Farm prices are more sen- 
sitive to these shocks than wages and industrial prices. All 
parts of the economic system inevitably come back into bal- 
ance with time. But farm recovery is longer drawn out. 
That is the higher economics of it. 

The painful symptoms of it appear in the farmer’s 
pocket in the slump of purchasing power of his dollar. 
Many farmers cannot hold on against these delays in read- 
justment. I have held that we cannot see the capable and 
industrious driven from their homes during these periods if 
they want to make a fight for them. ‘That is the humanity 
of it. 

There is at least one hopeful aspect of these war causes 
of the farmer’s difficulties. They do not last forever. Many 


of our measures can be of emergency character. Recovery 
will cure many difficulties—that is, if it is allowed by the 
New Deal to come. 


When the world depression was turned, in June and 
July, 1932, agricultural prices rose in a start toward equality 
with industrial prices. The farmers’ dollar improved more 
than 20 per cent. Prices were moving into a natural rela- 
tion again. ‘Then came the era of the great fear. Fright 
over the coming of the New Deal skidded the country into 
the money and bank panic. The President said “the mechan- 
ics of civilization have come to a dead stop.” Many a 
driver who has had a bad skid thinks that. Then began 
the magic of the New Deal. And they repeated each mis- 
take of the farm board and added a big idea. That big 
idea is that you can catch an economic force with a police- 
man. 


Incidentally, the culmination of that era of great fear 
is the convenient starting point for all of the President’s 
comparative statistics. He chooses the low point of quota- 
tion induced by their own actions. If he would go back a 
few months into 1932, before the great fear started, he 
would find the prices were 80 to 100 per cent higher than 
those he quotes. And they were in 100-cent dollars. And 
even then they were only at the turning of the greatest de- 
pression in history. His quotations look like an effort to 


warm the nation over cold glass chunks in an illuminated 
grate. 


Part IIl 


Things have been done to the farmer by the New Deal 
which do not relate alone to agriculture. 

Firstly, this torrent of wasteful spending, unbalanced 
budget and debt will be paid by the farmer as well as all 
others. It will blight all his days with anxiety. The farmer 
pays for it not alone in direct taxes, but hidden taxes are 
wrapped in everything he buys. The farmer in fact pays 
in larger measure than any other group because he buys not 
alone for his family but also for his farm and is less able 
than any other production group to mark up the prices of 
his products and pass these taxes on to the consumer. More- 
over, about one-quarter of the $14,000,000,000 of probable 
increased New Deal debt will rest on the farm as a super- 
mortgage. Blessed are the young, for they shall inherit the 
national debt. 

Secondly, the present policies of paying for the New 
Deal by credit inflation produce stock booms that are a great 
dole for the “money changers.” President Roosevelt, on 
July 24, 1933, stated that we cannot attain prosperity “in 
a nation half-boom and half-broke.” The New Deal has 
attained just that. That half-boom is on in the stock mar- 
ket, the farmers are half-broke—and the 20,000,000 on 
relief are fully broke. These credit booms add little to farm 
prices. When they crack they throw the farmer in the ditch. 

There is a thirdly, on currency policies. There is a 
fourthly, on making the farmers pay for a large part of the 
social security act and receiving little benefits. There is a 


fifthly, on relief policies which make it impossible for farmers 
There is a 
All 
T do not 


to get labor in the midst of unemployment. 
sixthly and a seventhly, on some other white rabbits. 
of them make farm thinking difficult and intense. 
have the time to discuss them all now. 
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Part IV 

If we are now to deal competently with farm relief 
we must examine the experience with the New Deal farm 
measures. There are proved dangers which must be avoided. 
In other words, what have these New Deal principles done 
to the farmer? 

President Roosevelt on one occasion said: “I like to 
think of the A.A.A. not as a temporary means .. . but as 
an expression of principle.” From their practical works, 
irrespective of their words, the main principle is the economy 
of scarcity based on control of production enforced by tell- 
ing the farmer what he can plant. 

The largest justification has been that it has raised 
prices. Prices have improved. I leave you four thoughts 
on that subject. First: The inflation of the dollar, the 
drought and world recovery would have made higher prices 
in any event. Second: The Chicago Tribune is authority 
for the statement that the farmer’s income from many un- 
controlled commodities has been greater in proportion than 
from those which have had the attention of the New Deal. 
President Roosevelt on May 30, 1935, prophesied that “if 
we abandon crop control, wheat will immediately drop to 36 
cents a bushel and cotton to five cents a pound.” He felt 
the same about hogs. I do not know how long a time there 
is in “immediately.” It is more than a week. Fourth: At 
the same time, another principle of the New Deal was to 
lift wages and industrial prices. The sum of these two prin- 
ciples is that the farmer has less to sell and pays more for 
what he buys. Labor pays for it in increased cost of living. 
By this device we have got the economic dog running around 
in circles chasing his tail. 

We may explore the effect of the processing tax in case 
some one might suggest we try it again. In early 1933 
President-elect Roosevelt expressed himself as horrified and 
directed the defeat of my proposal to the Democratic Con- 
gress to balance the budget by a manufacturers’ sales tax 
of 2% per cent. My proposal exempted food and cheaper 
clothing. We did that in order that we should not impose 
the burden upon the poor. Yet, as President Roosevelt he 
places a manufacturers’ sales tax of 25 per cent on pork and 
30 per cent on flour, both absolute essentials to the poor. 
That blow at the poor was no doubt softened by calling it 
a “processing” tax. The implication was that some wicked 
middle man would pay it. The housewife rebelled at this 
more abundant life. One result of it was that the consump- 
tion of food in 1935 fell below the worst year, 1932, by the 
product of over 15,000,000 acres. 

We may explore what these New Deal principles did 
to our export and import market. You will remember that 
1932 was the year when “it could not be worse.” So we 
will take that worst year and compare it with the New 
Deal year of 1935. From that worst year exports of cotton 
have decreased 4,250,000 bales; our grain 93,000,000 
bushels; our animal products by 500,000,000 pounds. This 
is estimated to be the product of about 20,000,000 acres. 
But worse than that, this greatest food-producing country 
on earth has imported this year about 100,000,000 bushels 
of grain, 700,000,000 pounds of animal products, and in- 
creased its imports of vegetable oils to be used as substitutes 
by another 700,000,000 pounds. It would take another 
probable 15,000,000 acres to produce these imports. The 
Secretary of Agriculture says America must choose one of 












three courses in foreign trade. The three are various de- 
grees of the theory of more industrial imports in order that 
the American farmer may sell more to foreign countries. 
But what he produced was a fourth choice; that is, to give 
the foreign farmer the American farmers’ market. 

From all, this decrease in home consumption and shift 
in foreign trade the farmer has lost the market for more 
acres than the whole New Deal curtailment of 50,000,000 
fertile acres. Is that not the principle of the economic dog 
chasing his tail ? 

On January 10 President Roosevelt declared himself 
in opposition to “shipping our soil fertility to foreign na- 
tions.” The logical conclusion of all that is to stop exports 
altogether. 

There is futility here somewhere. The idea is that 
we encourage imports of industrial products and create un- 
employment at home. We are told we must o this in order 
that the farmer may export his products. Now we are told 
that it is not to our advantage to export farm products at all. 
He overlooks the fact that we can manufacture synthetic 
fertilizers to any amount necessary to cover export of “soil 
fertility.” 

In May, 1932, when I vetoed a bill for reciprocal tariff 
treaties, I stated that most of such treaties would sacrifice 
the American farmer. The New Deal method in testing 
poison is apparently to make the nation swallow it. By just 
these reciprocal treaties, the American market is today being 
opened to farmers of Cuba, Canada, Spain and Italy. Yet, 
under these principles, farmers are told they must allow fer- 
tile acres to be idle because there is no market for their 
products. It is very confusing. The economic dog whirls 
even faster under this stimulus. 

We must explore as to where we get to when we start 
controlling crops. his principle of scarcity gets scarcer 
and scarcer. The moment one farm product was regimented, 
another had to be mobilized to prevent the farmers’ energy 
from going into that. So we marched from seven controlled 
commodities in May, 1933, to five more in April, 1934, 
another in May, 1934, and finally we come to potatoes in 
1935. Moreover, these measures are moving steadily to 
more and more coercion and less rain of checks—as witness 
the cotton and potato acts. As I read further and further 
into the 6,250 verboten words of the potato law, I realized 
that one of the impulses to cheerfulness was about to be 
mashed out of American life. The potato had yielded not 
only food but it had radiated humor to our daily conversa- 
tion. It was once the happiest of all vegetables. Its life 
would have been saddened by the bootlegger, the passive 
resister, and the Federal inspectors. Confined to a package 
by law, its eyes would have been dimmed by the alphabetical 
revenue stamps it must bear. 

One of the assured principles of New Deal farming is 
politics. One would think in the thunders of idealism that 
have accompanied planned agriculture it would be clean of 
politics. I have but one comment. That is to read two lines 
from a letter I hold written by a high officer in the A.A.A. 
to a gentleman who spent his life in scientific work for the 
farmer and who was accepted for appointment in that ser- 
vice. It says,... “It will be necessary (for you) to secure 
political clearance, which means a letter of approval from 
the Democratic National Committee in California.” The 
Department of Agriculture was wholly under merit service 
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hefore this sort of idealists got it. The execution of these 
principles required 120,000 part or full time Federal of- 
ficials. ‘Their pay was assessed against the farmers. This 
new breed of middlemen every day tried hard to bring agri- 
culture into balance with politics. 

We may explore the effect of this economy by scarcity 
and crop control upon employment. For instance, the re- 
duction of cotton by 10,000,000 acres is producing a hideous 
poverty in the share-croppers of the South. It is creating 
unemployment all over the nation of some hundreds of 
thousands of agricultural laborers, railway men and others 
who formerly lived by producing and handling the 20,000,- 
000 tons of agricultural products that could come from the 
acres forced into idleness. 

And above all other consequences the whole notion of 
regimenting the farmer under bureaucracy was the negation 
of the free American spirit. ‘The system of scarcity was 
being applied to human freedom. 

Does all this corroborate President Roosevelt’s indica- 
tion on December 9 at Chicago that agriculture is “making 
vreat strides” toward a “balance either within itself or with 
industry and business”? If so, it was a juggler’s balance. 

Finally—does anybody believe that this flimsy structure 
under agriculture, of regimenting men, of putting fertile 
acres out of action, of giving American markets to foreigners, 
and levying its cost on the poor would not have fallen of its 
own weight, even without the Supreme Court? 


Part V 


We may now explore some of the roads to relief. 

And every country, including ourselves, has adopted 
measure after measure to protect the farmer and to speed 
a return to stability. Other nations tried most of the New 
Deal measures before the New Deal was born. From all 
this experience we should by now have learned some lessons 
in what is harmful, what is futile, and what will help. 

We shall be less than intelligent, and we shall be heart- 
less of the farmers’ problems if we do not distill from this 
wreckage of these experiments some lessons in truth. And 
there have been aids to recovery extended to the farmer 
both at home and abroad which have been successful. The 
first group of these aids is: Increase consumption of food by 
restoration of employment. That can come only with a bal- 
anced budget, stable currency and credit. Give the farmer 
our own home market. Adopt such sane national policies as 
will again restore reasonable export markets. Out of this 
group of policies we can restore demand to many millions of 
fertile acres. 

The second group of policies is: To retire submarginal 
lands where people cannot make a living. Do it in the more 
effective and humane way proposed by Secretary Hyde in 
1932. Retard new reclamation projects until the land can 
be used. 

A third group of policies is: Encourage co-operative 
marketing and those marketing agreements which contribute 
to prevent gluts in the flow to markets. The farm credit 
machinery established by Republican administrations and im- 
proved by the New Deal should be still further improved. 

But beyond these measures this farm situation is now 
one where still further emergency measures pending general 
economic recovery are necessary. They are doubly necessary 


as a new road must be built by which agriculture can get 
back on the solid ground from the quicksand of the New 
Deal. We shall need to open our minds to further experi- 
ment. 


I suggest as one contribution to new methods that in- 
stead of trying to find a balance to agriculture by paying 
the farmer to curtail a crop, we should endeavor to expand 
another crop which can be marketed or which would im- 
prove the fertility of the soil. We import vast quantities of 
vegetable oils, sugar and other commodities. There are in- 
dustrial products that could be introduced by the American 
farmer. We need to replenish our soils with legumes and 
restore coverages. If we include this suggestion with the 
policies I have already mentioned, which would recover our 
lost acres from foreigners, we would be able to employ more 
than all the acres put out of action by the New Deal. We 
would reverse this economy of scarcity to an economy of 
plenty. 

This question of sustained fertility and better land use 
was brought to the forefront by former Governor Lowden 
in 1930. Nation-wide conferences under Secretary Hyde in 
1932 further developed parts of this subject. The matter 
was still further advanced by the Republican side in the 
campaign of that year. These ideas have been further con- 
tributed to by many thinking men since that time. In order 
to secure these objectives I believe we must be prepared to 
subsidize directly such special crops until agriculture has 
again been brought into balance. At the end of such a road 
we could hope for a balanced agriculture in full production 
and increased fertility in our soils. 

I am advised that it can be done within the spirit as 
well as the letter of the Constitution. 

Since this paragraph was written these ideas have been 
discussed in Washington as a method of overcoming the 
debacle brought about by the New Deal. But if they are 
adopted it should be under certain fundamental safeguards. 
There should be no attempt to again impose New Deal ideas 
of controlling and regimenting the farmer or restricting pro- 
duction. He must be free of any restriction and control 
contracts. The farmer must be an entirely free man to use 
his own skill and judgment. The administration of these 
methods should be handled by the land grant colleges in 
order to free agriculture of politics and the vast bureaucracy 
now loaded upon the farmer. This work should be co- 
ordinated by a non-political national board. The cost should 
be borne by the general taxpayer and not loaded upon the 
poorest of the country through some tax like the processing 
tax. Otherwise this method will again be a subterfuge of 
pinkage national planning under another alphabet. 

Somebody will shy at the blunt word “subsidy.” And, 
in fact, the American people have been going all around 
Robin Hood’s barn, rather than use it. Over a century ago 
we began it in canals and turnpikes; since then we have 
kept it up by railroads, highways, ships and aviation, and 
silver mines and land reclamation—agriculture—we usually 
do it under some other name than subsidy. We had better 
begin to use straight words and we will act straight. A 
subsidy is a burden on the taxpayer; but it does not regiment 
or destroy the initiative or freedom of the receiver—it is to 
stimulate that. 

In conclusion, may I offer a word of personal emotion. 
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It lies far beyond the land of economies. I have spent years 
in public service in many countries during this most fateful 
period of human history. I saw as few men the backwash 
of war upon the common man of these countries. I saw at 
first hand revolution creeping in under promises of relief 
from the agonies of war destruction. I have seen the in- 
sidious destruction of liberty by propaganda. I have seen 
suffering humanity sacrifice that liberty, the greatest of all 
human achievements, for an illusion of security. The farm- 
ers of Russia supported the Bolsheviki against the new-born 
democracy on the promise of the land. Today they have the 





I have seen free- 
dom, the most priceless heritage, torn from children that 


choice of Siberia or the collectivist farms. 


this generation might escape its responsibilities. I wish to 
say to you unhesitatingly that our country has been follow- 
ing step by step the road through which these millions of 
people in foreign countries lost their liberties. Our farmers 
have had the blessing of individual liberty in greater fullness 
in their lives than any other part of even our own people. 
It was the farmers who fired the first shot at Lexington 
It must be the farmers of America who defend that heritage. 
I ask you to stop, look and listen. 


The Integrity of a U.S. President 


By CARTER GLASS, U. 8S. Senator from Virginia 
Delivered in the Senate, January 17, 1936. 


R. PRESIDENT, it is with great reluctance that 

I venture to trespass upon the time of the Senate 

today, particularly in view of the fact that the 

real issue of this bedy is one of so great importance as to 
closely affect the interests of millions of our fellow-citizens. 

It occurred to me, and the thought was confirmed by 
suggestions from my colleagues, that as a more or less inti- 
mate friend of the late Woodrow Wilson and a former 
member of his official family, it would be pertinent if I 
should briefly respond to the shocking assault made upon 
his character and the attempted impeachment of his integrity 
and his veracity. 

This I shall do in unmistakable terms and, but for 
the limitations of the rules of the Senate, in phraseology 
which I am not accustomed to use. 

If it were permissible in the Senate to sav that any man 
who would asperse the integrity and veracity of Woodrow 
Wilson is a coward, if it were permissible to say that his 
charge is not only malicious but positively mendacious, that 
I would be glad to say here and elsewhere to any man, 
whether he be a United States Senator or not, because the 
charge would be not only destitute of decency but it would 
be such a shocking exhibition as never has happened in the 
thirty-five years I have served in the Congress of the United 
States. 

In that period no President of the United States, how- 
ever bitter his adversaries, however uncompromising in their 
antagonism, has ever been charged on the floor of the Senate, 
with having deliberately falsified in a matter of importance. 

When the question is reduced to its last analysis what 
do we find is the basis of the charge? When, may I ask, 
was the Senator from North Dakota transferred from the 
room which the Senator from Texas (Mr. Connally) gave 
to him to the British Embassy? When did his intimacy with 
Mr. Balfour become so great as to warrant him in standing 
here and saying, because Mr. Balfour thought he said some- 
thing to President Woodrow Wilson, therefore, his thought, 
his supposition, is to be taken as a verity and Woodrow 
Wilson charged with falsification? 

Why I would accept the word of Woodrow Wilson 
rather than that of Balfour and of Seymour and of the 
Senator from North Dakota put together. 





What a subtle and mean attempt to have it appear that 
Woodrow Wilson was compelled by the House of Morgan 
to drag this nation into the World War and to sacrifice 
the lives of our boys. 

No one who ever associated with Woodrow Wilson, no 
one who ever had any access to the man’s thoughts would 
ever have the audacity to suggest that his sympathies were 
with the great banking interests of this country and that he 
took us into the war to save the paltry dollars of the Wall 
Street interests. 

And yet, Mr. President, those who have nvted the 
newspaper accounts of this investigation have seen question 
after question asked the plain implication of which was that 
the House of Morgan influenced Woodrow Wilson to alter 
his policy of neutrality and to precipitate this country into 
war. 

I resent it, as every American citizen who knew 
Woodrow Wilson would resent it, as an infamous libel, 
whether suggested or whether directly made. 

Woodrow Wilson did not declare war. The Constitu- 
tion confines that business exclusively to the Congress of the 
United States. The President came before the Congress and 
stated his reasons why there should be a declaration, and the 
Congress responded, and the country responded, with 
applause and appreciation of the manhood of their President. 

That approval and that applause was different from the 
applause that greeted the sinking of the Lusitania; and now 
it would be appropriate for the Senator from North Dakota 
to offer for the consideration of the Senate a resolution of 
apology to Germany for our declaration of war. 

From time to time it has been suggested in the news- 
papers that the members of this committee were going to 
present to the country shocking revelations. It remained 
until day before yesterday to present anything of a shocking 
nature; and that was the unspeakable accusation against a 
dead President, dirt-daubing the sepulchre of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

What has been presented, what of an imperative nature 
has been disclosed, that was not already known; what that 
is relevant to this discussion and this investigation? 

Every intelligent American citizen knew that the bank- 
ing interests of this country were loaning large sums of 
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money to the Allies; and why not? We were selling the 
warring nations our cotton. We were selling them our 
wheat. We were selling them our produce of every descrip- 
tion, both to the Allies and the Central powers so far as 
delivery could be made. 

Why should we not have sold them our credit? 
not a war of our making. 


It was 
For three years it was their war. 

Why should we have shut down our industries? Why 
should we have refused to the producing farmers of this 
country the right to sell the products of their farms? And 
why should we have prevented, if we could have prevented, 
the banking interests from selling their credit abroad? 


Everybody who came in contact with the then Presi- 
dent of the United States knows perfectly well that he 
wanted to be neutral. To some of us he was vastly too 
neutral, and was bitterly assailed by men of the type of 
lheodore Roosevelt and others for not taking this country 
into war two years before we entered the war. There were 
millions of American citizens with boys whose lives would 
he risked who felt the same way about it. 


But there were secret treaties; and what relationship 
that has to this matter is beyond me to determine. What 
has that to do now with the sale and manufacture and 
export of munitions? 

Suppose there were secret treaties, and there were: 
Were we to sit idly by and permit German submarines to 
sink our merchant vessels and other vessels upon which our 
nationals traveled on the high seas? 


Whether Wilson knew or did not know, and he did 
not know, of these secret treaties, was that a justification 
for brigandage an the high seas? Should we have made a 
condition of our entrance into the war that the European 
nations should abrogate all secret treaties, whether or not 
he knew of them? 


Why, everbody knows, except the Senator from North 
Dakota, that Woodrow Wilson came near wrecking his life 
at Versailles in his protestations against carrying out the 
terms of certain secret treaties; but, after all, what has that 
to do with this question? What has that to do with legisla- 
tion designed to keep this country out of useless war? What 
has that to do with the manufacture and exportation of 
munitions ef war? 


You let the United States of America segregate itself 
in all of its trade relations whenever war shall occur and 
vou literally wreck the economic status of this country. 

Think of it! Some great European nation or nations 
manufacturing munitions, and exporting their products to 
the beligerents of Europe or Asia, and the United States 
isolating itself, pretending to be purer and more humane 
than any other nation, and denying the right of its own 
nationals to produce and sell. 

It has been asserted here that the government had an 
unrestricted right to refuse to permit the banking interests 
of this country to sell their credit abroad during the early 
stages of the World War. 

I have not had time to examine the statutes on the 
subject, but to me it seems an incredible assertion. As a 
matter of practice the government of the United States never 
has done that, so far as I know; quite the contrary. 

In the post-war period, under the three administrations 
succeeding that of Woodrow Wilson, they not only per- 


mitted but encouraged the sale of private credits to the 
enormous extent of $12,000,000,000 in South America 
alone, and practically put the endorsement of the State De- 
partment upon every one of these transactions; and yet now 
the country is to be shocked with the revelation that Mr. 
Wilson did not put a stop to the sale of private credits 
to belligerent nations abroad, and worse than that, as I 
have indicated, questions propounded to witnesses before this 
committee carried the plain implication that the interrogators 
believed that Woodrow Wilson was prevailed upon to take 
his nation into war in order to secure the loans cf these 
private banks. 


Oh, the miserable demagogy, the miserable and menda- 
cious suggestion, that the House of Morgan altered the 
neutrality course of Woodrow Wilscon! 


As a matter of fact, the President was appealed to by 
some influential people to declare war against Great Britain 
for intercepting and injuring our trade relations. As a 
matter of fact, everybody intimate with Mr. Wilson knows 
that he was excessively impatient with Ambassador Page be- 
cause of the Ambassador’s frequent and incessant partiality 
for Great Britain. 


And when an extract is read here from some letter from 
Ambassador Page in confirmation of the miserable charge 
that Woodrow Wilson is a liar, I begin to wonder if that 
was one of the letters from Ambassador Page which Mr. 
Wilson did not read at all. 


And when extracts are read here from Professor Sey- 
mour, who is a romanticist, to insist that Wilson knew what 
Wilson said he did not know, and serious United States 
Senators are asked to take this testimony as a confirmation 
of the outrageous assault upon the integrity and the veracity 
of the dead President of the United States, that is the most 
shocking thing that has emanated from this committee. 


Mr. President, I admit with some degree, if not of 
shame, of intense regret, that as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senate, and as its chairman, I 
voted funds for this exploitation. 


I will never vote another dollar to anybody or any 
committee any one of whose members is so insensible to 
every consideration of decency as to stand on the Senate 
floor and bitterly assail two dead men who are honored by 
this entire nation. Not another dollar will I vote to that 
committee. 


It may be pardoned to its members to think and to say 
that they regard their work as of inestimable value. So far 
as I have been able to appraise it, I think it is $125,000 of 
the Senate’s funds wasted and given over by at least one 
member of that committee to the exploitation of himself to a 
desperate and constant effort to figure on the front pages of 
sensational papers; but even the sensational papers are tired 
of it. 

Then, in the last desperate moments to be figured, he 
asperses the character and the veracity of Woodrow Wilson, 
and alleges in evidence that Lord Balfour and Professor 
Seymour and Colonel House and Lloyd George surmised 
that Mr. Wilson knew what Mr. Wilson said he did not 
know. 

Oh, I need not take the time of the Senate, or of any 
group of decent citizens in the United States to insist that 
Woodrow Wilson was a great patriot, and that his soul 
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shrank from war, and that for a long period of time he was 
in grave doubt as to which of the belligerents merited 
greater criticism and profounder sympathy from the Ameri- 
can people. 

But the Senator from North Dakota has discovered, 
because, forsooth, there were secret treaties abroad, that 
Mr. Wilson was rushed into the war to save the credits of 
the House of Morgan. 













Did ever argument descend to that depth before in the 
history of the United States Senate? 

Now, Mr. President, lest I should infringe those rules 
which I always obey, perhaps I would better desist, because 
what I feel like saying here or anywhere else to the man 
who thus insults the memory of Woodrow Wilson is some- 
thing which may not be spoken here, or printed in the news- 
papers, or uttered by a gentleman. 


Jackson Day Address 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered in Washington at the Democratic dinner, January 8, 1936. 


R. Chairman, my friends: 
M This meeting tonight, in the city of Wash- 


ington, is one of many hundreds being held 
' throughout our forty-eight states and territorial possessions, 
and even on board ships at sea, in honor of the memory of 
a great general and President, Andrew Jackson. To all 
of you I extend my most sincere and hearty greetings. 

I am happy to stand here tonight and declare to you 
that the real issue before the United States is the right of 
the average man and woman to lead a finer, a better and 
happier life. That was the same issue, more than 100 years 
ago, that confronted Andrew Jackson. 

I speak tonight to this Democratic meeting in the same 
language as if I were addressing a Republican gathering, a 
Progressive gathering, an independent gathering, a gathering 
of business men or a gathering of workers or of farmers. 
There is nothing that I say here tonight that does not ap- 
ply to every citizen in this country, no matter what his or 
her political affiliations may be. 

It is true that we Americans have found party organi- 
zations to be useful, and indeed necessary, in the crystali- 
zation of opinion and in the demarcation of issues. It is 
true that I have received many honors at the hands of 
one of our great parties. It is, nevertheless, true that in 
the grave questions that confront the United States today 
I, as President of the United States, must and will con- 
sider our common problems first, foremost and pre-eminently 
from the American point of view. 

To most of us Andrew Jackson appropriately has be- 
come the symbol of certain great ideals. I like best to 
think of him as a man whom the average American deeply 
and fundamentally understood. To the masses of his coun- 
trymen his purposes and his character were an open book. 
They loved him well because they understood him well— 
his passion for justice, his championship of the cause of the 
exploited and the downtrodden, his ardent and flaming 
patriotism. 

Jackson sought social justice and fought for human 
rights in his many battles to protect the people against auto- 
cratic or oligarchic aggression. 

If at times his passionate devotion to this cause of the 
average citizen lent an amazing zeal to his thoughts, his 
speech and his actions, the people loved him for it the more. 
They realized the intensity of the attacks by his enemies, 
by those who, thrust from power and position, pursued him 


with relentless hatred. The beneficiaries of the abuses to 
which he put an end pursued him with all the violence 
that political passions can generate. But the people of his 
day were not deceived. They loved him for the enemies 
he had made. 

Backed not only by his party but by thousands who had 
belonged to other parties or belonged to no party at all, 
Andrew Jackson was compelled to fight every inch for the 
ideals and policies of the democratic republic in which he 
believed. An overwhelming proportion of the material power 
of the country was arrayed against him. The great media 
for the dissemination of information and the molding of 
public opinion fought him. MHaughty and sterile intellec- 
tualism opposed him. Musty reaction disapproved him. 
Hollow and outworn traditionalism shook a_ trembling 
finger at him. It seemed that sometimes all were against 
him—all but the people of the United States. 

Because history so often repeats itself, let me analyze 
further. Andrew Jackson stands out as a great American, 
not merely because he was two-fisted and fought for the 
people’s rights but because, through his career, he did as 
much as any man in our history to increase, on the part of 
the voters, knowledge of public problems and interest in their 
solution. Following the fundamentals of Jefferson he ad- 
hered to the broad philosophy that decisions made by the 
average of the voters would be more greatly enduring for, 
and helpful to, the nation than decisions made by small 
segments of the electorate representing small or special 
classes endowed with great advantage of social or economic 
power. 

He, like Jefferson, faced with the grave difficulty of 
disseminating facts to the electorate as a whole, was com- 
pelled to combat epithets, generalities, misrepresentation and 
the suppression of facts by the process of asking his support- 
ers, and indeed all citizens, to constitute themselves into 
informal committees for the purpose of obtaining the facts 
and of spreading them abroad among their friends, their 
associates and their fellow-workers. 

I am aware that some wise-cracking columnist will 
probably say that good old Jackson no doubt realized that 
every red-blooded American citizen considered himself a 
committee of one anyway. Nevertheless, Jackson got his 
ideas and his ideals across, not through any luxurious propa- 
ganda but because the man on the street and the man on 
the farm believed in his ideas, his ideals and his honesty, went 
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out and dug up the facts and spread them abroad throughout 
the land. 

History repeats—I am becoming dimly conscious of the 
fact that this year we are to have a national election. 
Sometimes at the close of a day I say to myself that the last 
national election must have been held a dozen years ago— 
so much water has run under the bridge, so many great 
events in our history have occurred since then. And yet 
thirty-four months, less than three years, have gone by 
since March, 1933. 

History repeats—in these crowded months, as in the 
days of Jackson, two great achievements stand forth—the 
rebirth of the interest and understanding of a great citi- 
zenry in the problems of the nation and an established 
government which by positive action has proved its devo- 
tion to the recovery and well being of that citizenry. 

Whatever may be the platform, whoever may be the 
nominee of the Democratic party—and I am told that a 
convention is to be held to decide these momentous ques- 
tions—the basic value will be inevitably the retention of 
popular government—an issue fraught once more with the 
dificult problem of disseminating facts and yet more facts, 
in the face of an opposition bent on hiding and distorting 
facts. 

That is why organization, not party organization alone 
—important as that is—but an organization among all those, 
regardless of party, who believe in retaining progress and 
ideals, is so essential. 

That is why, in addition to organization, I make this 
specific recommendation—that each and every one of you 
who are interested in obtaining the facts and in spreading 
those facts abroad, each and every one of you interested in 
getting at the truth that lies somewhere behind the smoke 
screen of charges and counter charges of a national campaign, 
constitute yourself a committee of one. To do this you 
need no parchment certificate, to do this you need no title. 
To do this you need only your own conviction, your own 
intelligence and your own belief in the highest duty of the 
American citizen. 

To act as such a committee of one you will need only 
your own appointment, an appointment which carries with 
it some effort, some obligation on your part to carry out 
the task you have assigned to yourself. You will have to 
run down statements made to you by others which you may 
believe to be false. You will need to analyze the motives of 
those who make assertions to you, to make an inventory in 
your own community, in order that you may check and 
recheck for yourself and thereby be in a position to answer 
those who have been misled or those who would mislead. 

After my annual message to the Congress last Friday 
evening, I received many appreciative telegrams from all 
over the country and I think it will interest you to know 
that within a few hours I received more of these than at any 
time since the critical days of the spring of 1933. I have 
carefully read those letters and telegrams and found two 
facts which are worthy of repeating to you tonight. The 
first is that many, many hundreds of them, a very large 
number were sent to me by families who evidently heard 
my message while grouped together in the family home. 
“My wife and I want you to know how much we appre- 
ciate,” et cetra—or “the Jones family, gathered tonight with 
our friends, sends you this message of confidence.” In other 





words, as greatly and perhaps even more greatly than on 
any other occasion since I have been in the White House, 
I have the definite feeling that what I have said about the 
great problems that face us as a nation received a responsive, 
an appreciative and an understanding answer in the homes 
of America. This means a lot to me. 


The other interesting fact about these letters and tele- 
grams is the very great number of them that come from busi- 
ness men, store keepers, bankers and manufacturers. ‘The 
gist of their messages to me is that they appreciate and are 
grateful for my statement that it is but a minority in busi- 
ness and finance that would “gang up” against the people’s 
liberties. I reiterate that assertion tonight. By far the 
greater part of the business men, industrialists and other 
employers of the nation seek no special advantage; they seek 
only an equal opportunity to share in the benefits and the 
obligations of government. 


I am naturally grateful for this support and for the 
understanding on their part that the government of the 
United States seeks to give them a square deal and a better 
deal—seeks to protect them and to save them from being 
plowed under by the small minority of business men and 
financiers, against whom you and I will continue to wage 
war. 


We can be thankful that people in all walks of life 
realize more and more that the government is a living force 
in their lives. They understand that the value of their gov- 
ernment depends on the interest which they display in it 
and the knowledge they have of its policies. 


A government can be no better than the public opinion 
that sustains it. 


I know you will not be surprised by lack of comment 
on my part tonight on the decision by the Supreme Court 
two days ago. I cannot render offhand judgment without 
studying, with the utmost care, two of the most momentous 
opinions ever rendered in a case before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The ultimate results of the language 
of these opinions will profoundly affect the lives of Ameri- 
cans for years to come. It is enough to say that the at- 
tainment of justice and prosperity for American agriculture 
remains an immediate and constant objective of my 
administration. 

Just as Jackson roused the people to their fundamen- 
tal duties as citizens, so must the leadership of this era do 
its utmost to encourage and sustain widespread interest in 
public affairs. There was something of the eternal youth 
in the spirit of Jackson. The destiny of youth becomes the 
destiny of America. 

‘Tasks immediately before us are as arduous as the 
conquest of the frontier a hundred years ago. The nation 
is sti!l young, still growing, still conscious of its high destiny. 
Enthusiasm and the intelligence of the youth of the land 
are necessary to the fulfillment of that destiny. 

As I understand the temper of the people, particularly 
the temper of youth, no party of reaction, no candidates of 
reaction, can fulfill the hope and faith of that spirit. It 
is the sacred duty of us who are vested with the responsi- 
bility of leadership to justify the expectations of the young 
men and women of America. 

We are at peace with the world; but the fight goes on. 
Our frontiers of today are economic, not geographic. Our 
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enemies of today are the forces of privilege and greed within 
our own borders. 

May a double portion of Old Hickory’s heroic spirit 
be upon us tonight. May we be inspired by the power and 


the glory and the justice of his rugged and fearless life. 
The people of America know the heart and the purpose 
of their government. 
They and we will not retreat. 


Boondoggling Out 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered at Newark, N. J., January 18, 1936. 


suppose the most correct term for all of you people 
is to say “My fellow-workers.” 

I have been wanting to come to one of these meetings 
for a long time to see how they were conducted, and when 
I heard of the first meeting you attended under the chair- 
manship of Charley Edison I wanted to see how New Jer- 
sey works. And I am very proud of New Jersey. You have 
been one of the first States in the Union to carry through 
the coordination, the tying together of all of our govern- 
ment activities. You pointed a lesson that is being followed 
out in every other State in the Union, with the objective 
within a very short time of having an excellent organization 
similar to this one operating in all of the other States. 

It is tremendously important, of course, especially in 
view of the fact that a lot of this work is comparatively 
new—it has been started within the past two or three years 
—that as little as possible should we step on each other’s 
toes. ‘That can be avoided principally through information, 
through knowledge of what people are doing in other 
branches of this big, broad program. 

That is why I think that all of you, in addition to your 
own individual work within your own offices and agencies, 
have still another duty, and that is to become walking 
encyclopedias. 

Somebody in the Housing Administration is going to be 
asked about the operation of the CCC camps. Of course, 
he cannot become letter perfect on it, but it is very distinctly 
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up to him to know something about the general purpose and | 


the general operation, not only of CCC camps, but of all 
other governmental agencies. 

In that connection we have two duties or obligations. 
The first is through this information about what everybody 
else is doing to seek every reasonable means for a greater 
efficiency of the whole. That was the primary objective of 
the National Emergency Council, to see that we were not 
duplicating work, to see how in an admininstrative way we 
could in orove the administrative machinery. The National 
Emergency Council, through its directors in all the States 
of the Union is working with extraordinary efficiency toward 
this end. 

People who come around saying all sorts of things that 
vou and I know are not true indicate in most cases just plain 
lack of information. And so each and every one of you 
has that further duty to explain what it is all about to the 
public as a whole. I have been interested in several of the 
questions asked today. One of them, for example, was as 
to how the employment service was working out, whether the 


employers knew of the operations of the employment ser- 
vice, not only the Federal Employment Service but the 
sister that works hand in hand with it, the State Employment 
Service. There are a great many cases in almost every 
branch of your work and mine where we have an opportunity 
to make our work more useful by giving greater information 
about it. That is true of housing; it is true of Home 
Owners Loan; it is true of WPA; it is true of Public 
works; it is true of all the relationships in which you stand 
to the public as a whole. 

I want to say just one word about the usefulness of 
what we are doing. There is a grand word that is going 
around, “Boondoggling.” It is a pretty good word. If 
we can boondoggle ourselves out of this depression, that word 
is going to be enshrined in the hearts of the American 
people for years to come. 

The point, of course, is that all projects, all of this 
work that we are doing springs from a necessary, a definite 
human need, a need of this generation, a need of the year in 
which we live and of last year, and the year before. In 
carrying out this work we are filling a current need, but in 
addition to that we are trying to do it in such a way that it 
is going to be useful in some way to the community next 
year and the year after and for generations to come. 

Speaking of projects, where do they originate? Does 
anybody have an idea that there is sitting in Washington 
some individual locked in a room, tapping his forehead and 
saying, “Let me think up something new for Newark, New 
Jersey,” or Hackettstown or any other place? Why, of 
course not. 

The projects arise in the first instance, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, either from the local authorities, the 
people who have been duly chosen, the Governors of States, 
the departments of State governments, the Mayors of cities, 
the Supervisors of counties. We have gone to them and said, 
“What is the most useful thing that the Federal Govern- 
ment can help out on in this locality?” and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the origin is in the local governing 
authorities of every State and every community throughout 
the land. 

And I believe that people appreciate the fact that not 
just the majority but that the overwhelming majority of the 
things that we are doing not only are useful but that, 
strangely enough, the liberties of self-government still exist. 
I haven’t heard Mayor Ellenstein or any other Mayor in 
this great country of our say, “Don’t do that; we don’t want 
to do that; your projects are useless.” 

Now they are cooperating with the Federal Govern- 
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ment and no Mayor in this country has been shorn of any 
of any of the responsibilities of his office. 

In other words, as we all know, we are still carrying 
out the principles of home rule. 

I am particularly happy to see the exhibits around these 
walls. A great many citizens do not know of the many 
ramifications of this work. A tying-in of new agencies with 
many of the old agencies that are almost as old as the govern- 
ment of the United States, they are working in a harmonious 
whole, and it is a very heartening thing to realize that the 
older departments of the government, the ones that go back 
50, 100 and 150 years have taken in the younger brethern 
and sisters in the Federal work. 

To you I want to say just one personal word. I have 
always had faith that when a job had to be done there 
would be a great many public-spirited men and women who 
would come forward and offer their services. That has 
been true not only among the experts, not only in the pro- 
fessions—and they have been magnificent—but also among 
the men and women who perhaps didn’t have to do it, but 
who stepped forward and at great personal sacrifice in many, 
many case have helped their government to carry on this 
work in an efficient and very admirable way. 

To you who are representing in the State of New Jersey 
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all of these great agencies, working cooperatively with the 
State of New Jersey, with the counties and with the cities, 
I want to extend my thanks for what you are doing. I am 
very, very proud of you. 

And so, my friends, I am glad to have had this oppor- 
tunity. I wish I could have been with you through all the 
meeting, this morning’s session and the whole of this after- 
noon’s session. I have learned a good deal just by looking 
at the program, and I wish that everybody who is a visitor 
here today would read that program. It might give them a 
broader and a more American point of view. 

I have something like this meeting every day—not every- 
body together, but in the course of the average day in Wash- 
ington I suppose I come in contact with the representatives 
of about half of all the Federal agencies that there are, 
personally, or by telephone, or by correspondence. I try to 
keep myself in touch with the coordinating of all of our work 
as much as is humanly possible. So, though I may seem to 
be a long way off down there in Washington, you have no 
idea, I think, of the many details of all your work that 
actually comes across my own personal desk. I have a 
fellow-feeling for your work. I not only want you to work 
with me, but I am going to do the best I can to work with 
you. 
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